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ARIS.—_AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 

i Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 





- ~ 
G ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
I Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig. and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








7 ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communicea- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





AGENTS REQUIRED. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is prepared to entertain applications for Agency Ape. 
ments from gentlemen having command of Fire and Life 


Business. : , 
The Roya has always been Conepiquons for its liberality 
and promptitude in the Settlement of Claims. 


Its Annual Income is now over . ° £500,000 
Andits Fundsin handexceed. . . £1,000,000 


Transfers of Policies from other Companies received with- 
out charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 


Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 29, Lombard Street. 





LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 
JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 


The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed : 

That the Fire Premiums of the Year were 

Against those in 1861, which were . ae 


0 0 
0 0 


£436,065 
360,131 


Giving an increase in 18620f .. . . £75,984 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the 

issue of 785 Policies, insuring ° - « 467,334 
On which the Annual Premiums were 
That there was added to the Life Reserve 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of undivided Profit was 

increased ‘ ‘ ‘ : P 7: ‘ 
That the Invested Funds of the Company 

Amountedto . r ° ‘ 6 - « 1,417,808 8 4 


Tn reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Report, ‘“‘ The 
Premiums paid to a company are the measure of that com- 
pany’s business of all kinds: the Directors therefore prefer 
that test of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as 
that — to only a part of a company’s business, and a 
large share of that part may be, and often is, re-insured with 
other offices. In this view, the yearly addition to the Fire 
Premiums of the Liverpool and London Company must be 
very gratifying to the proprietors.” 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Companye 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 





AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OFFICES: CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: £5,000,000, 


TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford. 

The Right Hon. Lord Truro. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight Bruce, 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner, 

The Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 

William Brougham, Esq. 

Insurances expiring at Christmas should be renewed within 
15 days thereafter, at the Offices of the Society, or with any of 
its Agents throughout the country. 

This Society holds itself responsible, under its: Fire Policy, 
for any damage done by explosion of gas. 

EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 











£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Suiving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, mag Pe nooured y an Annual Payment 
e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY ParD. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway 
Stations, to the Loca ents, or at the Offices, 10, REGEN’ 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. ? EGEN 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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“THE READER” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
TO VOLUMES I. AND Il, OF “THE 
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G* OLOGY.—KIN@G’S COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—Proresson TENNANT, F.G.S., assisted 
by Rev. T. WILTSHIRE, M.A., will give a Course or LEc- 
TURES ON GEOLOGY, on Wednesday Evenings, from Eight to 
Nine o’clock. The first Lecture, January 20th, to be con- 
tinued to Easter. A more extended Course will be given on 
Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o'clock, 
commencing January 27th, and will be continued to May. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





RGANIC CHEMISTRY. DR. HOF- 
MANN, F.R.S., will commence a Course of Thirty 
Lectures on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY on Monday next, 
4th January, at 10 a.m., to be continued on every Week-day 
but Saturday, at the same hour. 
These Lectures will be delivered at the Laboratory of THE 
Roya ScHoou or Mines, College of Chemistry, Oxford Street, 


Fee for the Course, £3. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








RY INING LECTURES: at THE ROYAL 
4 Scuoo. or Mryes, Jermyn Street.—PROFESSOR 
RAMSAY, F.R.S., will commence a Course of TEN LEC- 
TURES on STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY, on TUES- 
DAY, the 12th JANUARY, at Eight o'clock, to be continued 
= each succeeding Friday and Tuesday Evenings at the same 
10ur, 
Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum or Practica, GEOLOGY. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





RoxAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 


SYDNEY SMIRKE, Es +» R.A., will Deliver a Course 
or Srx Lecrurgs on ARCHITECTU RE, on the Evenings of 
THURSDAY, the 7th, Mth, 2ist, and 28th of JANUARY, 
and the 4th and 1ith of FEBRUARY. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary, 


—_——— 


INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by living British Artists is now 
OPEN from 9.30 a.m, to 5p.m, Admission, Is.; catalogues,6d. 








OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. —The Annual WINTER EXHIBITION 

of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Nine till dusk, 


Adzaiasion, 1s. JOS, J. JENKINS, Secretary: 





MHE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD OF 

TEACHING TO SING.—Persons wishing to adopt 
this Method in their Schools, Congregations, or Young 
People’s Classes, should apply for information, in reference 
to the best course to be adopted, and the names of Teachers 
nearest to them, to Mr. WM. H. THODEY, Richmond 
House, Plaistow, London, E. Describe the age and circum- 
stances of the proposed Pupils. The Motto of this Method 
is ‘‘ Easy, Cheap, and True.””’ We have the names and ad- 
dresses of 1340 friends who are now teaching it in_ various 
parts of Great Britain, the Colonies, and at Mission Stations 


JOHN CURWEN. 


Tue STanpARD Course or Lessons and Exercises on the 
Tonic Sou-Fra Method of Teaching to Sing,\illustrated by the 
Old, as well as by the New Notation, and containing a, full 
List of Publications, by Joan CuRWEN, 


Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 


all. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued wn Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—CHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS.—Monday next and 
during the week, unusual round of Amusements from morn- 
ing till night, superintended by Mr. Netson Ler, pending 
Gymnastic Exercises and Acrobatic Feats by the Chan 
Family; Juvenile Ballet Entertainment, “ Marriage a la 
Mode ;” Langlois Volocimane, the Great Jj ler ; Burlesque 
Extravaganza; The Necromatic Elves ;eoneluding with anew 
Christmas Comic Shadow Pantomime, entitled ** HaRLEQquIN 
Jack THE Giant KILLER; OR, MorHeR Goose,” introducing 
numerous sroteamne juvenile tableaux of “Tom Tom, the 
Apes Son,” “Old Mother Hubbard,” “ Little Jack Horner,” 
** Polly, put the Kettle on,” &c., with startling effects. 


NADAR’S GEANT BALLOON, inflated to its full dimen- 
sions, with Compensator and Colossal Car. Monster Curist- 
mas TREE. Great Fancy Fair for the sale of all kinds of 
Christmas Presents and New-Year’s Gifts. The Palace ap- 
propriately decorated with wreaths and garlands of ever- 

ns, flags, mottoes, and emblematical designs. Brilliantly 
fichted up each evening. 

Daily Performances on the Great Festival Organ and by 
pe Orchestral Band of the Company. Cornet Solos by Mr. 

vy. 

Open from 10 till6. Admission—Onr SaiLiine; Saturday, 
2s. 6d.; Children under 12, Half-Price. 

Trains from London Bridge, Victoria, Kensington, Clap- 
ham Junction, Euston Square, North London, Flephant and 
Coatlo, Camberwell, and intermediate Stations. See Time 

ills, 
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SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY'S 


LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE 
For Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 


I 


THE BOOK OF SACRED SONG. Oollected from 
the whole range of British Poetry. With a Preface by 
Rey. Cuarnves Kemseie, M.A., Rector of Bath. In crown 

with a Vignette Title after Raffaele. Engraved on 


Steel by Lumps Srocks, A.R.A, Price 5s., cloth. 


TI. 
THE POST OF HONOUR. By the Author of 
“Doing and Suffering,” ‘‘ Broad Shadows,” &c, Third 


Thousand, with Frontispiece, 5s., cloth. 
III. 


MARGARET'S SECRET AND ITS SUCCESS. By 


Mrs. Carry Brock, author of “Children at Home.” In 


crown Syo., Frontispiece, 5s., cloth, 
IV 


SCHOOL AND HOME; or, Leaves from a Boy's 
Journal, |By the Author of “ England’s Daybreak.” Se- 


cond Edition, in crown 8vo., Frontispiece, 5s., cloth. 


We 
DENMARK AND HER MISSIONS. BY MRS. 


Harriet WARNER Exuis. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Queen Dowager of Denmark, Frontispiece, 3s, 6d., cloth. 


VI. 
SUNDAY ECHOES IN WEEK-DAY HOURS. BY 


Mrs. Carty Brock, Author of “Children at Home.” 
With a Preface by the Lorp Bisnop or WINCHESTER. 


Third Edition, in cloth, 5s. 
VII, 


WORK IN THE WORLD; OR, A LIFE WORTH 
Living. By the Author of “ The Kingdom and the People,” 


Frontispiece, 3s. 6d,, cloth, 
VIII. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE PEOPLE. ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the Parables of our Lord. With a Preface 
by the Rev. E. Garserr, M.A. In crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IX. 


A FOURTH EDITION OF RAGGED LIFE IN 
EGYPT. By Miss M. L. Wuarery. Six Engravings. 


3s. 6d., cloth. 
x 


MORE ABOUT RAGGED LIFE IN EGYPT. BY 


Miss M. L. Wuatery. Six Engravings, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
xI. 
LESSONS OF LOVE; OR, AUNT BERTHA’S VISIT 


te the Elms. By Emma Marsuauy, Frontispiece, cloth, 


XII. 


PARSON AND PEOPLE: OR, INCIDENTS IN THE 


Every-day Life of a Clergyman. By the Rev. E. Spooner, 
M.A., Vicar of Heston, Middlesex. Second Edition, in 
crown 8vo., Frontispiece, 3s. 6d., cloth. 





SEELEY, JACKSON, ann HALLIDAY, 
54, Fleet Street, London, 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth; 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


HEBREW AND CHALDEE) of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanatory. By the 
late Joun Beiiamy, Author of the “ History of all Religions,” 
** Ophion,” “ True Age of Christ,” &c. 


London: Stmpxrin, Marswatt, & Co. 


OCRE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE. 

Now Ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 

» “pp 9 7 
The Young Housewife’s Daily 
ASSISTANT on all Matters relating to Cookery and House- 
keeping; containing Bills of Family Fare for Every Day in 
the Year; which include Breakfast and Dinner for a Smaii 
Family, and Dinner for Two Servants. Also, Twelve Bills of 
Fare for Dinner Parties, and Two for Evening Entertain- 

ments, with the Cost annexed. By Cre-Fypp. 
. London: Surpxin, Marsa, & Co. 








280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“Cook needs it.”—Spectator. 
London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 15s.; free by post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA, Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

* The reader will find in it much thought and much read- 
ing: there is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, plenty to 
entertain.” —J//ustrated London News. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Twelve books in a packet, price 6d., free by post, 7d., 


Golden Dewdrops for Good 


CHILDREN. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paterncater Row, E.C. 


Now Ready, royal 8vo., “<> Gam, od edges, free by post, 7s., 
on. I. 


Spiritual Meditations for Every 


¥ IN THE YEAR; with Morning and Evening Prayers. 
Taint dae se 


London : F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Foolscap 8vo., extra cloth lettered, 8s., free by post, 
By the Author of “ The Pear! of Days,”’ 


. ;Y 
Poems. By H. B. Farquhar, 
Author of *‘ The Pearl of Days.” 
wre Reltets and far beyond the ayerage merit,”—Christian 
orld. 
London : F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 

















RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS OF DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Now Ready, Part XI., medium 8vo., 48,, 


THE COMPLETION 


OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


EDITED BY WM. 


Editor of the *‘ Classical and Latin Dictionaries.’’ 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 25 PARTS. 





SMITH, LL.D., 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


————— 


I, 
Now Ready, post 8vo., 6s., 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Tron- 


WorKERS—AND Toot Makers. By SAMUEL SMILEs, 


II. 
By the same, post 8vo., 6s., 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of 


Character and Conduct. 


ITI. 


THE STORY OF GEORGE 


STEPHENSON’S LIFE. Woodcuts, post 8vo., 6s. 





IV 


LIVES OF BRITISH ENGINEERS. 


From THE Earuiest Pertop TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
With a History of Inland Communication in Britain. With 
7 Portraits and 300 Illustrations. Three Vols., 8vo., 633. 
Vol. I. VermuypEN—MyppLeTon—BRINDLEY. 
», Il. SmzaToN—RENNIE—TELFORD. 
», LII. GeorGe AND Rosert STEPHENSON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Now Ready, No. I., price One Penny, and Part I., with a 
Coloured Illustration, price Sixpence, illustrated with 
First-Class Engravings, 


The Life and Lessons of our Lord, 


UNFOLDED AND ILLUSTRATED. By the Rev. Joun 
Cummina, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

“This work will consist of a clear, devout, and practical 
biography of Him whose love, life, and lessons must evermore 
interest and affect the Christian’s heart.’’—Extract from 
Introduction. 

Each number of this Work will be illustrated with a full- 
page Engraving from Original Designs by the following 
distinguished Artists :—H. Anelay, A. Hunt, C. Green, J. B. 
ZAwecker, L. Huard, P. Skelton, E.M. Wimperis, T. Kennedy, 
and from the Works of the early Italian and the modern 
German Masters, engraved by W. Cheshire. 

With each Monthly Part of the work it is intended to issue 
one of a series of Coloured Illustrations of the Parables of 
our Lord, which will be beautifully printed in Oil Colours by 
Leighton. Copies of each Picture, price One Penny, may 
be also had with the second Weekly number of each month, 


London: Jonn F. Suaw & Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 


ry , i , ‘ ‘ 

[he History of the Cross :— 
GESCHIEDENIS VAN HET HEYL. Cruys. Reproduced in_Frac- 
SIMILE by J. Pu. Berseau from the edition of 1488. Feap. 
tto., with 64 Woodcuts, an Introduction, and Versions of the 
Legend in English and French rhymes, 25s. 

“The archeologist, the theologian, and the man of letters 
will all acknowledge with gratitude the appearance of this 
unique and beautiful volume.’’—Literary Churchman. 
London: C. J. Srewart, 11, King William Street, Strand. 


ee) 





8vo., pp. 52, price 2s., 


r 1 ‘ . ] ° r Ms M4 . 
The Common Prayer im Latin: 
A LETTER to the Rev. Sir W. H. Corr, Bart., by W. J. 
3LEW. With a Postscript on the Common Prayer in Greek, 


London: C. J. Srewarrt, 11, King William Street, Strand, 





. 


Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 


EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS. LONDON: LONGMAN & co. 








Just published, in Two Volumes, price 10s. 6d., 


DRIFTING CLOUDS. 


By E. B. 


London: E. Martsoroven & Co. 
Bath: Bryns and Goopwirn, 





This Day is published (pp. 568), price 4s. 6d., 
Wits Porrrait or tHe Ricut Rev. Joun Greaa, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 

Engraved on Steel. 


—_— 


lectures delivered before the 


DUBLIN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
in connexion with the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, DURING THE YEAR 1863. 

*,.* This Volume contains Lectures by the Right Hon. J. 
Wuiresipe, M.P.; Rev. W. C. Mager, D.D.; Right Hon. J. 
NAPIER, LL.D.; Rev. J. B. Owen; Sir BR. G. MacDonneLL, 
C.B.; Rev. A. K. H. Boyp; Rev. J. Nasu Grirrin, 

Dublin: Hopers, Smrrn, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHauu, & Co, 





SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW 
YEAR’S GIFT. 


Now Ready, in One Volume, antique type, on toned paper, 
price 78. 6d., extra cloth; or 12s. 6d., morocco, gilt edges, 


Golden Words: The Rich and 


Precious Jewel of Gop’s Holy Word. Prayer. The Lorn’s 
Supper. CxHrist Mystical. The Sabbath. Public Worship. 
The Art of Hearing. Walking with Gop. Faith. Repent- 
ance. And Passages on Miscellaneous Subjects. Selections 
from the Works of Divines principally of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAmMEs PARKER. 
Birmingham: Henry WRicHr. 


This Day is published, price 7s. 64d., 


x © ; 
Sermons preached in the Chapel 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. Witha Lecrure on 
the InsprraTion of the Scriptures. By THomas MacNenrce, 
D.D., late Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Edited by Samvuer Butcuer, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, 
Dublin: Hopers, Smiru, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Simpxix, Marswaty, & Co, 





NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Just published, with above 800 Engravings on Wood, in One large Volume, super-royal 8vo., cloth, 25s,, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, AND ETYMOLOGICAL. 


Containing all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many Foreign Words used by English writers, and 
the more important Technical and Scientific Terms, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LU.D., Editer of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary.” 
The Pronunciation by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 


The Work may be had also with Eremrsen SuprremMentary EnGravines on Sart, 30s, 
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BLACKIE AND SON, 44, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, . 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Treland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1864. 
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THACKERAY. 
INE mornings ago the noble Thackeray, 
for whom we had all anticipated a longer 

life of continued activity and honour than the 
fifty-two years he had then attained, wasfound 
dead in his bed; and for three days already 
his body has been resting in its graye at 
Kensal Green. London, and all Great Bri- 
tain, and all that portion of the earth that is 
reached by our English tongue, are so much 
poorer at this beginning of a new year than 
they thought to be as the old year was draw- 
ing to its close. It will be told hereafter how 
Thackeray lived almost to the end of the year 
1863, and how, just as men began to write 
1864, he was missed from the midst of them. 
London will miss him. When we image 
to ourselves what London is and what has 
been its history, it is astonishing how much 
of what is fondest in our representations 
consists of recollections of the successive 
clusters of eminent men, and especially of 
eminent men of letters, that have there passed 
their lives. As far back as the days of 
Chaucer and Gower the tradition begins ; 
it is but faintly kept up from that period till 
it bursts forth afresh in the glorious London 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and all the 
Elizabethans; since which time what is Lon- 
don, in the popular notion of its history, 
but that ever-growing, ever-roaring city in 
the midst of which company after company 
of the natural successors of those poetic 
and dramatic Elizabethans have found their 
habitations and inducements, their hard or 
easy livelihood, and their noted or unnoted 
Gere ? To the Elizabethans succeeded the 
Wits of the Restoration, apart from whom, 
in an obscure outskirt, sat Milton, old and 
blind ; to these the Wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign; and to these the Georgians, elder, 
middle, and later, to the verge of our own 
times. In each generation, of course, there 
have been men of literary celebrity, not con- 
gregated in London, but distributed over the 
rest of the land, whether in other cities or in 
country-neighbourhoods ; and sometimes the 
centre of greatest intellectual power has cer- 
tainly not heen in the metropolis. But, in 





the main, the greatest quantity of British 
literary talent, at any one time, has always, 
for natural reasons, been aggregated in Lon- 
don; and the conspicuous literary cluster 
of any one time has consisted of men and 
women whom their contemporaries could 
recognise as Londoners. In our own age, 
more expressly than in most others, this has 
been the case. If we reckon this age from 
the beginning of our present sovereign’s 
reign in 1837, and if, adopting a collective 
name that has been proposed, we call the 
British authors of these last twenty-six years 
‘“‘the Vretorians,’”’ then a more than usual 
proportion of these Victorians have belonged, 
or are still belonging, to London. It 1s a 
cluster to be proud of—a cluster that will 
shine in our literary history, even when the 
lustre of the preceding Georgian era of Dr. 
Samael Johnson, and that of the earlier era 
of Queen Anne’s Wits, are still remembered 
in the comparison. Who shall venture 
to draw up now a complete list of these 
eminent Victorians—including alike the 
historians, the poets, the novelists, the 
moralists, and the philosophers whom 
future times are likely to take account of 
under that designation ? Or who so bold as, 
out of the forty or fifty of all orders that 
might compose such a list of the indubitably 
eminent, to select fiveorsix, and aver, ‘‘ These 
are they that will be looked back upon as 
the pre-eminent of our era, as the Victorian 
stars of the greatest magnitude” ? We are in 
the noise and dust of the present; the most 
blatant and sociable have it their own way 
for a season; and, in the fall and click of a 
thousand hammers, few can tell who is work- 
ing in pinchbeck, and who is beating and 
shaping the finest gold. Time will find out ; 
or, if even Time should not trouble itself to 
do so, what does it matter? One of our 
Victorians, however, we can all at this 
moment speak of with certainty as sure to 
rank among the pre-eminent of that designa- 
tion, however strict may be the posthumous 
criticism. We have laid him this week in 
the cemetery of Kensal Green. 

Kixclude our purely scientific men, ex- 
clude our artists, and think only of our 
men of letters since Queen Victoria came to 
the throne; and, whatever common measure 
of intellectual power or of influence may 
then be applied to the forty or fifty of all 
orders who may be reckoned up as eminent 
Victorians under that designation, Thackeray 
will figure as indubitably one of the chief. 
As one of our contemporaries has already 
remarked, Thackeray was characteristically a 
Victorian—pre-eminently a writer whom our 
era can claim as, both chronologically and by 
the cast of his genius, belonging to itself. 
And he was, distinctly, throughout his 
literary life, one of the London cluster of 
our Victorians. Bornin India, but educated 
here, first at that Charterhouse School of 
which he delighted to make mention, and 
then at Cambridge, he had destined himself, 
in so far as for any profession at all, for that 
of Art; and it was not till after he had 
travelled about and seen much of the world 
in his youth that circumstances placed the 
pen in his hand and fixed him in his true 
position as a London man of letters. It was 
precisely in the first years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign that Thackeray became a writer for 
London newspapers and periodicals ; and the 
twenty-six years of this reign that have now 
elapsed exactly measure the duration of 
Thackeray’s literary career. For at least 
ten years of this time he was a Londoner 
simply—unknown beyond the limits of the 
Fleet-Street and Pall-Mall world, though 
there were discerning friends there who 
marked his great powers and prophesied 
their wider recognition; and it is only 
since about 1847, that, with the full cog- 
nisance of the Three Kingdoms, Thackeray, 
still moving among Londoners, has been 
looked at by them as one of those pre- 
eminent five or six of their number whom 
History will remember as among the most 
illustrious of Queen Victoria’s subjects. How 
nobly by his very presence he sustained this 
high honour! Who that has seen Thackeray 
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can ever lose the image of that tall great 
figure, beside which even tall men in a room 
seemed lessened, or of that broad and massive 
head, prematurely grey? As there was no 
man better known in the society of London 
or more constantly in the midst of it, so 
there was no man in it that all in all gave 
one an impression of greater dignity, or 
strength, or wit, or weight. Not abundant 
in speech, but frank, choice, decisive, indig- 
nant where there was need, and sometimes 
daringly trenchant and contemptuous, he had 
a tongue that well served, for those who knew 
his ways, his powerful and original brain. And 
now no more will that peculiar voice be heard, 
and that large figure seen among the London- 
ers. Nomore, when a London social gather- 
ing is to take place, will it be announced, as 
something worth knowing, that Thackeray is 
to be there; no more, on going to such a 
gathering, will Thackeray’s unexpected pre- 
sence make the occasion more memorable. 
One of the great stars of our Victorian cluster 
has vanished from the London sky. 

What the loss is to the land at large and 
to the British Literature of our epoch who 
cari at present tell? No more, in periodicals, 
or in books, shall we expect new issues of 
that charming, graceful, exact, and trans- 
parent English, which we recognised at the 
first opening of the pages, and the fountain 
of which we would have kept for ever flowing, 
if only that we might be kept in mind of the 
possibility of the classic use of our tongue 
in an age of slip-slop and scores of competing 
mannerisms. No more, over new pages of 
this inimitable English, shall we follow the 
humours, the whimsies, the characteristic 
trains of reflection of that brave, original, 
knowing, and finely-cultured mind—here 
provoked to laughter by the wildest farce, 
there touched in our finer nerves by some 
sudden stroke of the pensive or the sad, anon 
almost alarmed at the savageness of the 
satire, or made to wince at feeling ourselves 
seen through and our deceits detected. No 
more among the pleasures of our more cul- 
tured British homes will be that of reading 
new stories by Thackeray. The round of 
his creations is complete, and to that won- 
drous company of imaginary beings, of such 
marked characters and physiognomies, that 
sprang from his teeming fancy within the 
last quarter of a century, and have taken 
their already familiar places in_ the 
vast population of our. British world of 
fiction, no more will now be added. We 
must go back now, so far as we would have 
this pleasure from him renewed, upon the 
novels and miscellanies which he has left us. 
No more will our critics be able to spin their 
old disquisition on the points of contrast 
between the living Dickens and the living 
Thackeray. Dickens, let us be thankful, 
still survives among us in the full practice of 
that rich and marvellous genius in prose- 
fiction which had won him his national fame 
before Thackeray’s rival powers had been 
heard of, and the unabated force of which, 
even after Thackeray’s so-called rivalry with 
him was established, Thackeray was one of 
the most eager toassertand to admire. But, 
though this habit of talking of the two as 
rivals has been carried too far—although the 
two were not so much rivals as contem- 

raneous examples of distinct styles of 
iterary art, the existence of both of which 
in any one time is always to be looked for 
and always to be desired—yet, one cannot 
help feeling that, for the moment, by 
Thackeray’s death, the desirable balance 
is somewhat disturbed. He, among our 
novelists, was the apostle and represen- 
tative of Realism as oe to Romanticism ; 
and it would not be difficult to make 
out this as one of our many reasons for 
regretting Thackeray’s loss—that to him, 
more perhaps than to any other popular 
writer of our generation, may be traced that 
revival of a wholesome spirit of Realism, 
of a tendency to keep close to nature and 
fact, and to bring into fiction a sutcharge of 
actual matter of observation, which has cer- 
tainly been one of the intellectual phenomena 
of our time. By Thackeray’s death the 
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balance is a little disturbed, for we have 
no such masculine master of reality in fiction 
left to antagonize the tendency to excess in 
the fantastic. All in all, in Thackeray British 
Literature has lost a man the precise like of 
whom had never preceded him and will never 
in be seen. inking of the combination 
of qualities that existed in him, we may well 
speak of his as a genius in many respects 
unique in the entire range of British literary 
history. 
There will be more private and sacred re- 
grets for Thackeray, of which it is hardly 
ssible to speak here. To the peculiar kind- 
eartedness of the man, despite the apparent 
cynicism of his writings and the seeming 
dryness at times of his manner, there is but 
one testimony from all who really knew 
him. The anecdotes that one hears of him in 
this respect—how he would fold up a sove- 
reign or two, put them inside a book, and 
then wrap the baok up in paper and address 
it, so that, in case he should be out when the 
se age acquaintance who wanted the little 
help called for it, his servant might not know 
the exact purpose of the call, or how again 
he would enclose a few sovereigns in a pill- 
box, and leaye them with a poor old-lady 
patient who wanted that kind of medicine 
most, with the inscription outside ‘‘to be 
taken one at a time’ — these anecdotes 
have all a certain characteristic air of 
Thackeray. No more will there be these 
quaint and secret acts of charity by the hand 


of Thackeray. Many who needed his 
charity will miss him; and many who 
needed it not will miss henceforth his gene- 


rous and hospitable friendship. Nor, while: 


his friends and the world at large feel their 
own loss, let those two be forgotten who 
grieve at the hearth in Kensington where he 

no more be seen. Let the love and 
respect that the nation owes to Thackeray 
descend to Thackeray’s daughters. 
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LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 


Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 
Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society, Boston. By John Weiss. In Two 
Volumes. (Longman & Co.) 

HE name of Theodore Parker is well 
known in England in connexion with the 

two leading features of his life. He was a 
minister, preaching regular Sunday sermons, 
and exercising a pastoral charge over a con- 
gregation, who more completely denied a 
supernatural revelation than any one else has 
done who has cared to retain the name of 
Christian. And he was one of the most 
prominent members of the Anti-Slavery 
party in the United States. Both these cha- 
racteristics make his biography an interesting 
one at the present time; and there is no 
doubt that, apart from them, he was per- 
sonally a remarkable man. 

_ The course of his life (1810—1860) was 
singularly even and prosperous. To use his 
own. figurative language, he ‘‘ swam in clear 
sweet waters all his days.” He was a 
—- of a Captain John Parker, of 

i mn, who commanded his townsmen 
at the first hostile encounter of the Revolu- 
tion, and the son of a peasant farmer of the 
same Place, whose household seems to have 
been distinguished by the best New England 
qualities. Theodore was a student from 
infancy, and did prodigies of reading 
and uisition. At seventeen, he began 
to teach others, keeping school during 
the winter, and working with his father dur- 
ing the summer. In 1830 he entered at 

Harvard College, Cambridge, supporting 

himself by teaching. When he was serving 

as an assistant in a school at Boston in 1831, 

he taught in theschool for six or seven hours 

a day, but ‘‘ always had from ten to twelve 

hours a day” for his own private studies be- 

sides. He was brought up a Unitarian, and 
always desired to become a minister. In 

1834 he became a member of the Theological 

School at Cambridge, and in due time was 





*‘ ordained,” and received the charge of " 


village congregation at West Roxbury, near 
Boston. By degrees his opinions came to 
diverge strongly from those of the Massa- 
chusetts Unitarians, and, having gained some 
fame as a preacher and lecturer, he was in- 
vited to preach to a special congregation in a 
public hall at Boston. 
till he was disabled by the illness of which 
he died; but he combined with his preaching 
a great deal of lecturing in the towns and 
villages of the Northern States and an in- 
credible amount of reading. His chief inde- 
pendent literary work was a translation of De 
Wette’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Old Testament.” 
His prodigious industry is of itself a proof 
of the force of his character. And it did not 
at all oppress or exhaust his vitality. Mr. 
Parker was full of life, no one more so; he 
was a vigorous thinker, an eloquent de- 
claimer, a very fearless man. He was+am- 
bitious, but there is no reason to doubt that 
his career was guided in the main by what 
he believed to be right and true. And to- 
gether with his rough New England force 
and integrity, there was a gushing vein of 
sentiment in his character, to which he owed 
a great part of the success of his preaching. 
He delighted in what he termed ‘‘the affec- 
tional.” His friendship for women who 
admired him had something extremely tender 
in it. He was fond of children, 
flowers, and of simple domestic ways of life. 
Mr. Parker always regarded himself as a 
scholar and philosopher, and suspected that 
he was throwing away his talents in giving 
up so much time to oratory. Nature, he 
said, had made him a philosopher, but cir- 


cumstances had turned him into a stump-' 


orator. But this shewed a want of self- 
knowledge. In truth, the career of a preacher 
and lecturer was exactly that which best 
suited him. If we are to call him a stump- 
orator, it must be with the qualification that 
he was an honest one, who heartily cared for 
his cause as well as for the pleasure which he 
gave. But, with all his enormous reading 
and the varied knowledge he acquired, Mr. 
Parker can hardly be called a scholar. His 
Latin, when we have made the most liberal 
allowance for misprints, is such as might 
make the very compositor shudder. His 
Greek was probably worse. Nor was his 
intellect that of a philosopher. In disposition 
and manners Mr. Parker was what we on this 
side of the Atlantic should call very pushing. 
Wherever he went ‘‘ he found out the most 
notable people, made their acquaintance, and 
drew them into conversation. ... Heused 
to keep lists of people worth knowing in the 
various towns where he lectured, and whose 
acquaintance he meant to cultivate.’’ In 
Europe he would go to any distinguished 
man, and say, ‘‘ Sir, I am an American, and 
I have read your books.”” When he liked a 
speech or a book, he would often write to the 
author as a stranger, to express his admira- 
tion. Similarly, his intellect was what we 
might call a ‘‘ pushing” intellect. It was 
audacious, disrespectful, undiscriminating. 
He had an astonishing capacity for bein 
satisfied with himself, and for despising a 
Li om those who did not think as he did. 
Without being extremely pugnacious, vitu- 
peration had a greatcharmfor him. He was 
never tired of the rhetoric of caricature. He 
was accustomed to speak of great men and 
great faiths with consummate—impudence is 
the first word that occurs; but let us say, 
want of decency and of appreciation. The 
Sacraments, for example, were constant butts 
for his pleasantry. 

His want of taste was notorious, and his 
friends contend that his vulgarity was not 
that of a wholly vulgar nature, but was the 
result of a certain awkwardness and want of 
breeding. His humour, which is exuberant, 
is the most ungainly ever known. In his 
theological class, he would speak of ‘Old 
Paul,” and, when the teacher remonstrated, 
he would beg pardon and say ‘‘ the gentleman 
from Tarsus.” St. Augustine was “a shabby 
African.” His letters and his journal, into 
which he emptied his feelings and opinions 
with the greatest profusion, overflow with 


vulgar and garrulous good-humour. His 
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This was his work ! 
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singular pet-name for his wife, ‘‘ bear,” or 
‘‘bearsie,’ one is sometimes tempted to 
think, would have suited himself better. 
The most serious things took a quaint form 
with him. He thus speaks of his last sermon : 
‘* When I turned away from the congrega- 
tion after the sermon was over, it flashed 
into me, ‘ This is the last time, O Parkie;’” 
and again, ‘‘I could not quite make up my 
mind to stop till the word came ‘ No further, 
my little dear.’”’ As a specimen of justness 
of appreciation, take this on mysticism, from 
the. interesting autobiographical letter to his 
congregation. ‘‘The delicate and refined 
woman developes the sentiment of religion in 
her consciousness; surrounded by wealth, 
and seduced by its charms, she reads the 
more unpractical parts of the Bible, especi- 
ally the Johannic writings, the Song of 
Solomon, and the more sentimental portions 
of the Psalms; studies Thomas a Kempis, 
Guyon, Fénélon, William Law, Keble; pores 
over the mystic meditations of St. Augustine 
and Bernard; &c., &c. . . . Inhis Pare aux 
Cerfs, Louis XV. trained his maiden victims to 
this form of devotion |” The philosopher who 
could imagine a woman seduced by the charms 
of wealth to the study of St. John, might 
also confound Louis X Vth.’s catechisings with 
the mysticism of a Guyon or a Fénéion. 

It may seem inconsistent to go on to say 
that there was a high moral and religious 
tone in Mr. Parker’s discourses; but the 
inconsistency was in the man himself. With 
all his apparent irreverence, he was extremely 
earnest in preaching and acting upon his own 
convictions. It is almost amusing to see how 
confidently he believed in his own ‘little 
system.” His biographer says that Mr. 
Parker is beginning to be regarded as a 
‘representative man;”’ but this can only 
be in.a yery narrow sense. He is not 
sceptical enough to represent the general 
tendency of the modern mind, seeing diffi- 
culties in every form of belief, and not at all 
more disposed to accept a narrow doctrinaire 
Theism than to acquiesce in the old faith of 
Christendom. Mr. Parker’s intellect was a 
rhetorical one, and therefore not too ready to 
see difficulties. The chief experience in his 
religious history was his discovery of the 
weakness of the Unitarian position, which he 
had been brought up to accept. In his day 
the Unitarians of New England, who had 
previously been quite occupied in fighting 
the battle of denial, were asking themselves 
and being asked by others on what theologi- 


-cal ground they were themselves standing ; 


and they found, not without some misgivings 
and discomfort, that they were resting on 
mere miracles far more than the Catholic 
believer. The ultimate faith of a Christian, 
according to the theological school of Cam- 
bridge, was the acknowledgment that certain 
supernatural works were done by Divine 
interference so many centuries ago. This 
faith Mr. Parker entirely cast off, and found 
himself virtually excommunicated. ‘‘ The 
brethren” ceased to ‘‘ exchange with him.” 
His position with reference to the sacred 
writings and the history they record became 
substantially that of Mr. Emerson or M. 
Renan. But he differed from the majority of 
those who reject a special Revelation incling- 
ing to a belief in a personal God, the Guide 
and Friend and Inspirer of men, and in a 
conscious immortality. The three chief 
things he taught were ‘‘the infinite perfec- 
tion of God,” whom he called the Heavenly 
Mother, as well as the Heavenly Father; 
‘the relative perfection of human nature ;” 
and ‘‘natural religion,” or the normal de- 
velopment of the feelings, the ideas, and the 
actions, of man. The evidence of these truths 
he found in the instinctive consciousness, 
and in nature. 

There is no doubt much in this doctrine 
which might commend itself to many minds, 
and indeed to all pious minds, and Mr. 
Parker’s religious teaching was by no means 
without practical influence. But this Theism 
is little likely to satisfy the questionings of 
the inquiring intellect, or to stamp itself 
upon the history of human belief. It might ' 
have done no barm to Mr. Parker, with his 
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intense self-complacency, to see his cherished 
system worried by some metaphysician like 
Professor Mansel. But the common-sense 
on which he prided himself would probably 
have made him tough to such criticism ; and 
it is doubtful whether any distinguished 
reasoner would think it worth his while to 
subject Parkerism to a formal analysis. As 
Disraeli has called Sir Robert Peel a great 
Member of Parliament, so we might designate 
Mr. Theodore Parker a great Lecturer ; and a 
lecturer is not to be judged as a philosopher. 
The following criticism, in a letter to Mr. 
Parker from his friend Mr. Emerson, though 
more wight have been said with truth, is 
very accurate :— 

I find in it [in a book dedicated to Mr. Emerson | 
all the traits which are making your discourses 
material to the history of Massachusetts; the 
realism, the power of local and homely illustration, 
the courage and vigour of treatment, and the 
masterly sarcaszm—now naked, now veiled—and, 
I think, with a marked growth in power and 
coacervation—shall I say ?—of statement. 


All these gifts found scope in the Anti- 
Slavery agitation, into which Mr. Parker, 
in the year (1845) of the annexation of Texas, 
threw himself heart and soul, and which gave 
its chief glory to his career. Both with voice 
and with counsel and with act, he was one 
of the foremost leaders of the extreme section 
of the Anti-Slavery party. He was thus 
brought into relation with Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Captain John Brown, ‘as well as 
with men like Mr. Sumner and My. Chase. 
He proclaimed the ‘‘ higher law” as over- 
riding state-enactments with all the en- 
thusiasm of his eager temperament. We are 
reminded in reading his correspondence that 
‘‘Unionism”’ was at that time the object of 
the scoffs of the Anti-Slavery advocates, who 
were not only ready but desirous to divide 
the Union for the sake of resisting the exten- 
sion of slavery. Their language was, Perish 
the Union, so that we be no longer accom- 
plices in this crime. Mr. Parker said, in 
1856, ‘‘I think this is the last presidential 
election under the constitution. Yet I do 
not desire the dissolution until we havo freed 
4,000,000 slaves, though I should vastly 
prefer a dissolution to the present state of 
things. But I do not believe that any per- 
manent union is possible between the North 
and the South. In ideas, aims, and habits of 
life, there is more unity between the Neapo- 
litans and the Swiss than between the South 
and the North.”” On a summons to a con- 
vention for the purpose of dissolving the 
Union, Mr. Parker says, ‘‘ If you insist on 
separation, and will make dissolution the 
basis of agitation, why, I think much 
good will come of it.” And he proceeds 
to “give a hint as to the line of demar- 
cation between the two nations.” But, if 
he were living now, he would no doubt be as 
zealous as any of his countrymen for the 
prosecution of the war, as the means of com- 
pletely destroying slavery on the American 
continent—a result which may perhaps be 
more speedily realized than, before this war, 
any one ventured to hope. 

_This biography has been composed under the 
directions of Mrs. Parker, and with the aid of 
all the papers in her possession. It contains 
only too much of Mr. Parker’s correspon- 
dence and of the varied matter comprised in 
his journals. The volumes are very full, and 
there is much in them which, to speak most 
mildly, was not worth printing. But the 
editor has selected what he has given out of 
a prodigious quantity of MS., including verse 
which, to judge from some specimens, must 
be singularly bad. The editor’s own obser- 
vations are often clever, but are written in a 
strained Emersonian style which savours of 
affectation. J. Li. D. 








THE INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 
The Interrupted Wedding. A Hungarian Tale. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” &. (Griftith 
and Farran.) 
N the ‘‘ Interrupted Wedding” the author 
of that pretty book, ‘“‘Mary Powell,” 
employs on the Hungarian rising in 1848 





her vivid power of throwing herself into | populous towns, the feeling is just the same. Should 


scenes different from the present. 


There is | it even not please God to grant his efforts success, 


less of story whereon to hang the graphic | the peasant would still bless his name.” 
incidents described than in those books in | There are also characteristic touches of tho 


which the manners of our own forefathers 
are illustrated. The feelings which goaded 
the peasants and nobles to war are shown in 
the conversation at the castle and at the 
village wine-shop, and the misery of such 
war by the sufferings which the persons of the 
story experience during it. The peasant is 
for a long time separated from his newly- 
married wife, made prisoner, wounded and 
left for dead in his attempt to escape, and 
returns to find his cottage burnt, his mother 
fled, the noble who was improving the con- 
dition of those on his estate killed; yet such 
is his spirit of resistance to the Austrian 
rulé that he employs himself in driving pro- 
visign carts for the army as long as the war 
lasts, being unfit for active service from his 
wound. The noble loses his life for the 
cause, fighting against his former friends 
and comrades; and his sister, who in mis- 
taken heroism joined the ranks, also shares 
the same fate. This is the story; but the 
interest of the work does not lie in the story, 
but in the pictures, the incidents, which this 
tale serves to string together. We feel our- 
selves in an unknown land, so different are 
the habits of the Magyars from ours, their 
impulsive minds partaking of the fire of the 
East. Wo recur to the time when this hero- 


ism was shown in that repulse of the Turks | 


which turned the tide of conquest and set 
Christendom for ever free from danger of 
their attacks. Here are one and all roused 
to resist the infraction of their ancient con- 
stitution. ‘The men haste to the fight, the 
women encourage them—nay, themselves 
here and there join the ranks; and why? 
The feelings of the multitude are thus ex- 
pressed :— 


“The Constitution has been despised.” “It has! 
it has!’’ “We will maintain it.” “ We will! 
we will!’’ “ Kossuth is the man for us. FEljen 


Kossuth!” ‘“ What does all this mean?’”’ said 
Paul to a man who was dining at the same table. 
The man shrugged his shoulders and said, “ It 
means war, Il think. The French Revolution has 
been like fire set to dry grass; and now it has 
reached us. Our foolish king is not the man to 
put it out. Instead of quieting matters, he has 
written to our Palatine that we have no right to a 
ministry of our own—our money, army, and our 
frontier guard must henceforth be given up to 
Austria.” ‘And are we going to put up with 
that?” ‘ Not if we can help it.’’ 


Thus they are lighted up; the very dwarf 
joins the army, and does good service on 
horseback, returning wounded and crippled, 
but rejoicing that he was a partaker in the 
glorious resistance. To turn to the other 
side, how pathetic is the scene of Wildenheim 
finding the dead body of the Countess, who, 
forgetting ‘‘that woman should save life, 
not take it away,” had joined the army as a 
hussar, and was killed in a skirmish. 

Justas she was, in her grey dolmany and crimson 
cap with its glistening heron’s plume, her light 
Turkish sabre at her side, her hands crossed on 
her bosom, her face composed as if in slumber, 
with a sweet inexpressible smile on her lips, they 
carefully wrapped her in a large clean blanket, 
and, at daybreak, reverently deposited her in the 
grave. Wildenheim, within a few days, had thus 
lost the two persons dearest to his affections and 
imagination, both ranged against him in this 
fratricidal war. 


It is curious at the present time, when the 
name of Kossuth has almost disappeared from 
public ken, to recur to his character as it 
appeared to contemporaries and countrymen. 


“Wherein lies the spell by which this Kossuth 
of yours wins all hearts ?” 
tegrity,” said Count Matthias, “though he is felt 
to possess commanding genius. But genius alone 
won't carry the day! In the long run there must 
be goodness too. Kossuth’s race has not long 
begun, but, from the opening of his career, when 
he used to report the debates, which were circu- 
lated in manuscript all over Hungary, we felt what 
was in him. His eloquence combines reasoning 
and feeling. Travel from one end of the country 
to the other, and you will find but one feeling about 
him! In the lowliest hut on the Puszta as in 
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Ban Jellachich, the harsh iron soldier, led by 
the blandishments of the court, and of Gérgei, 
whose defection from the popular cause and 
surrender of his forces were the death-blow 
to the power of resistance. 

There is a certain air about many of the 
incidents which prepares us for the author’s 
postscript and notes, giving her authorities 
for all her chief events and personages. Yet 
the feeling on passing from the story to these 


' notes and postscript 1s like that experienced 


on turning to portraits from imaginative pic- 
tures, however good they may be. No one 
could read without this feeling the history of 
the Jew Bar Simon, who cast aside the Testa- 
ment presented to him with scorn, and, open- 
ing it afterwards, without recognising it, at 
the Sermon on the Mount, was so captivated 
by it that it became his favourite study. To 
take his own account :— 

At that time I despised it, afterwards I read it, 
was converted and healed. It was within me as a 
burning fire ; at the last I spake with my tongue. 
On the Sabbath it fell to me to expound the por- 
tion of Isaiah that had been read. I said: “ This 
day is this Gospel fulfilled in your ears. Be it 
known unto you that by Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
who was crucified, must other men: be saved. . 
There is no salvation in any other.” At this word 
they cried out: “ Cast him out! for it is not fit 
that such a fellow should live!” 


The book is one to be read with great 
interest, all the more from its assisting to fix 
in our minds events of our own day, so 
readily forgotten from not yet having passed 
into standard history. 





THE VALUE OF POPULAR NAMES. 
On the Popular Names of British Plants. Being 
an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning of 
the Names of our Indigenous and most com- 
monly Cultivated Species. By R.C. A. Prior, 

M.D. (Williams and Norgate.) 

E are glad to perceive that Dr. Prior, 
the able translator of the ancient 
Danish ballads, is persevering in his efforts 
to elucidate the origin, drift, and meaning 
of the names of our British plants, intimately 
connected as these namesare with so much that 
an Englishman holds dear. They are closely 
interwoven with a set of ideas rooted in the 
daily life, songs, traditions, and history of 
the nation, and no amount of reasoning will 
ever convince the millions in whose mind 
they are safely stored, surrounded by all the 
poetry of fact and fiction, that they must 
give place to others devised according to the 
rules of certain modern theories. It would, 
no doubt, be convenient if the time-honoured 
names of our animals and plants were bi- 
nominal and always coincided with the limits 
of the genera modern science has adopted. 
But, when it is remembered that the limits of 
many genera are so ill-defined, and their 
position in the natural system so unsettled, 
that the plant which to-day is regarded as 
an oak may to-morrow be looked upon as a 
chestnut, or the animal which the present 
generation believe to be a man may after all 
turn out to be amonkey, we may, perhaps, 
congratulate ourselves that we have some 
name to hold on by until doctors have ceased 
to disagree. The attempts to set these names 
aside can only lead to confusion. To sub- 
stitute others in their place must utterly 
fail, because they are part and parcel of our 
language, and, in many instances, of so 
ancient a date that we can prove them to 
have been in use long before our ancestors 





“ Mainly in his in- | joft the cradle of their race in Central Asia. 


Their toughness, if we may use the term, 
is of such a description that they have sur- 
vived all the changes and vicissitudes to which 
our language has been subject; and they are 
on that account justly regarded as amongst 
the most venerable and important living 
records of our primitive history. They give 
us an insight into the habits of life and mode 
of thought of our progenitors, the value of 
which can scarcely be overrated, and they 
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throw a flood of light upon their migration 
and history that promises, when fairly 
worked out in connexion with other facts, to 
yield a rich harvest to those who make the 
study of man the object of their investigations. 
The most interesting of the names that have 
come down to us are those which date from a 
period antecedent to the settlement of the German 
race in England, names which are deducible from 
Anglo-Saxon roots, and identical, with allowance 
for dialectic peculiarities, in all the High and 
Low German and Scandinavian languages, and, 
what is particularly worthy of our attention, each 
of them expressive of some distinct meaning. 
These will prove—what with many readers is a 
fact ascertained upon other evidence, such as the 
contents of sepaldhrn! mounds, traditionary laws, 
and various parallel researches—that the tribes 
which desennitod upon Britain had entered Eu- 
rope not as a set of savages, or wandering pastoral 
tribes, or mere pirates and warriors, but as colo- 
nists, who, rude as they may have been in dress 
and manners, yet, in essential points, were already 
a civilized people. It will be seen at the same 
time that they must have come from a colder 
coming» for while these names comprehend the 
Oak, Beech, Birch, Hawthorn, and Sloe, trees 
that extend far into Northern Asia, they do not 
comprise the Elm, Chesnut, Maple, Walnut, 
Sycamore, Holly, or any evergreen, except of the 
fir tribe, or Plum, Pear, Peach, or Cherry, or any 
other fruit-tree, except the Apple, For all these 
latter they adopted Latin names, a proof that, at 
the time when they first came into contact with 
the Roman provincials on the Lower Rhine, they 
were not the settled inhabitants of the country 
they were then occupying, but foreigners newly 
arrived there as colonists or conquerors from a 
country where those trees were unknown... . 
The migration, being one that proceeded from 
constantly acting causes, extended over many 
centuries. Let us lay aside all prepossessions, 
and inquire what light is thrown by the following 
vocab upon the real state of the Germanic 
tribe¥ at that period. In these mere names, set- 
ting aside other sources of information, we 
discover that these people came from their home 
in the Hast with a Laotiiodee of letters, and the 
useful metals, and with nearly all the domestic 
animals; that they cultivated oats, barley, wheat, 
e, and beans; built houses of timber, and 
thatched them ; and—what is important, as show- 
ing that their pasture and arable land was inter- 
mixed, and acknowledged as private property— 
they hedged their fields and fenced their gardens. 
Cesar denies this; but the frontier tribes, with 
whom he was acquainted, were living under cer- 
tain peculiar Mark laws, and were, in fact, little 
else than an army on its march. The unques- 
tionably native, and not Latin or Celtic, origin of 
such names as Beech and Hawthorn, of Oats and 
Wheat, prove that, although our ancestors may 
have been indebted to the provincials of the em- 
for their fruit trees, and some other luxuries, 

a kn of the fine arts, and the Latin 
literature, and a debased Christianity, the more 
essential acquirements upon which their pros- 
perity and progress as a nation ded were 
already in their possession. Like the scattered 
lights that a traveller from the wilderness sees 
here and there in a town that lies shrouded in the 
darkness of night in a valley beneath him, and 
the occasional indistinct solitary voice of 
some domestic animal that for a moment breaks 
the silence, these distant echoes of the past, these 
specks that glimmer from its obscurity, faint as 
they are, and few and far between, assure us that 
we are contemplating a scene of human industry, 


* and peace, and civilization. 


jae pane of No aR sy ata 
peace, and civilization,” ‘we 
naturally demand the proofs of the assertion ; 
and Dr. Prior has furnished us with many. 
Perhaps the most interesting are that our 
ancestors had herds and cultivated the 

und, and, what is still more important, 

ey surrounded their fields with living 
fences, hedges, or haws—proving that they 
must have remained sufficiently long in one 
place to make such fences useful, and that 
they were unlike some wild tribes of the 
present day, who select a fresh plot of ground 


almostevery year, because they havenoregular 
system of agriculture, do not keep domestic 
animals, and can consequently do nothing 

801 becoming 
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hagedorn—is therefore ‘‘ an interesting word, 
as being a testimony to the use of hedges, 
and the appropriation of plots of land from a 
very early period in the history of the 
Germanic races.”” What domestic animals 
accompanied this state of civilization we learn 
from the author’s explanation of the word 
‘“‘Oow-bane” (Cicuta virosa), an herb 
supposed to have an injurious effect upon 
cattle. 


Cow, a word adopted from a very ancient 
Asiatic dialect, and rearly the same in Sanskrit, 
Zend, Persian, the Germanic, and the Slavonian 
languages, and even the Chinese—an agreement in 
name that makes it probable that this animal has 
been dispersed over the civilized world from one 
centre. This we are justified in placing in a 
country whence our fruit trees and cerealia have 
been obtained, and all the essentials of our civi- 
lization—a country to the north-west of India. 
The Lat. vacca, Skr. vaska, refers to the usé of 
the cow as a beast of draught or burden, and is 
connected with veho, Skr. wah. It deserves re- 
mark as a curious circumstance that none of the 
names for a cow in any of the Indo-European 
languages have reference to its yielding milk, al- 
though “ daughter,” a word that is essentially the 
same in a great many of them, means “ milker.”’ 
This may justify our inferring that kine were not 
kept in the primeval family for milking, but for 
draught or burden, and that the goat was the 
animal which the daughter tended; as indeed 
the constant allusions to goat-milking in the 
idyllic poems of antiquity would lead us to sup- 
pose, and still more the circumstance that the 
Lat. vacca is evidently derived from the Skr. vah, 
vehere, transport, and nearly identical with Skr. 
vdha vahya, a beast of draught or burden, applied 
equally to a horse. It is a curious illustration of 
the importance attached to this animal, that the 
Skr. go-pa means a cow-herd and a prince—wealth 
and power having been estimated by the amount 
of a man’s wealth in cattle, a term that must date 
from the period when the Brahminic race led a 
pastoral life in Central Asia. 


All of us will have observed how the smooth 
bark of the beech has tempted boys to cut 
their name or initials on it; but few will be 
aware that this much-condemned practice 
was at a remote period the origin of writing 
and of books. Dr. Prior gives the following 
about the tree, from the abundance of which 
in one of our counties the name of Bucking- 
hamshire arose :— 


Beech, Anglo-Sax. boc, bece, beoce, Old High 
Germ. puocha, Middle High Germ. Buoche, Germ. 
buch, Du. beuk, Old Norse beyki, Da. bdg, Sw. 
bok, words which, in their several dialects, mean, 
with difference of gender only, a book and a beech- 
tree, from Runic tablets, the books of our an- 
cestors, having been made of this wood. The 
origin of the word is identical with that of the 
Sanskrit 5646, letter, ddk6s, writings; and this 
correspondence of the Indian with our own is in- 
teresting as evidence of two things—viz., that the 
Brahmins had the art of writing before they de- 
tached themselves from the common stock of the 
Indo-European race in Upper Asia, and that we 
and other Germans hare received alphabetic signs 
from the East by a northern route, and not from 
the Mediterranean. For, if we had learnt the 
signs from the Greeks or Romans, we should have 
alophed their names for a book, and for writing 
materials, as the Celtic nations have done. On 
the other hand, in the Greek word B:Bdos, the 
name of an Egyptian plant, we see, independently 
of history, that book-writing was introduced 
among the Greeks as a foreign art, and that they 
had left the parent stock Before its invention. 
The German term buch-stab, a beech-stave, is still 
retained in the sense of a letter, the tree and its 
wood having in the northern nations taken their 
name from their use in writing. Tacitus cer- 
tainly says, “ Literarum secreta viri pariter ac 
femine ignorant.” De Mor. Germ.c.19. The 
eastern origin of this word is, however, an un- 
questionable evidence that they not only did know 
letters then, but must have known them from the 
time that they separated from the Indian branch 
of our common family. It is to be remarked that 
the Greek word f:BdAos and the Latin liber meant 
aig Go material, and only in a secordary 
sense a k; while our beech means primarily 
the book, and only in a secondary sense a tree, 
The word write, Anglo-Sax. writan, like the Greek 
ypapew, and the Latin scribere, dates from a time 
when letters were scratched, and not painted or 

and is an additional evidence that the 
art ot of Roman introduction, or we should 
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have had some derivative of scribere to denote it. 
Beech was the wood of which Runic almanacs 
were made, several of which are still preserved. 


The general belief is that in the fourth 
cen Ulphilas -constructed the Gothic 
alphabet on the basis of the Greek; but 
Dr. Prior’s hypothesis, that we received 
alphabetic signs from the East by a northern 
route, and not by the Mediterranean, would 
seem to be confirmed, as an ingenious critic 
has well remarked, by a couple of lines in 
Ovid’s Thirteenth Epistle of the Fourth 
Book, ‘‘ Ex Ponto”— 

“Ah pudet! et Getico scripsi sermone libellum,” 


and 
“ Hee ubi non patria perlegi scripta Camena.” 


It is not at all probable that Ovid under- 
took the difficult task of adapting the Roman 
characters, merely for his own use, to the 
Gothic language in which he wrote his pane- 
gyric on Augustus; and we have thus more 
than presumptive evidence of the existence 
of Gothic writing at a much earlier period 
than that in which Ulphilas lived. 

Dr. Prior does not consider his inqui 
into the origin and meaning of the popular 
names as terminated; and one of the chief 
reasons which induced him to publish the 
present work was to obtain from others 
more satisfactory explanations of those 
terms which have baffled every attempt 
to discover their meaning. Some of the 
words have as yet not been traced far 
enough—for instance, tobacco, tomato, and 
potato. It must be possible to say more 
of the meaning of tobacco than that it is ‘“‘a 
name adopted by the Spaniards from the 
American Indians.” Tomato, which is ex- 
plained as being the ‘‘ American - Indian 
name” of the plant bearing it, is of Aztec 
origin (Tomatl), and can be made out from 
Mexican dictionaries. Potato is a corrup- 
tion of the Spanish word batata, which 
originally belonged to the sweet potato or 
edible convolyulus; but the meaning of 
batata has not yet been discovered. Wealso 
observe the omission of ‘‘ yeast,” though that 
production (Hormiscium cerevisia), without 
which we could make neither bread, wine, 
nor beer, is as much a British plant as the 
tang, with which, at a remote period, when 
tiles and thatch had not yet been invented, 
the roofs of our houses were covered. Res- 
pecting ‘‘bean,’ Dutch boon, German 
bohne, we would remind Dr. Prior that 
the Arabic name for coffee-bean is ‘‘ bunn,” 
and that we probably received both the bean 
and its name by way of the Mediterranean. 

We have but touched on a few of the many 
interesting topics which the author’s labours 
have brought before us. His philological 
knowledge, together with his intimate ac- 
quaintance with botany, both matured by 
extensive travels in all parts of the world, 
have enabled him to take a wider range in 
these inquiries than any one who has preceded 
him. s ‘‘ Popular Names of British Plants” 
will be the standard work on the subject, and 
clear up much of the confusion at present 
prevailing in our dictionaries. We should 
advise the author to add an index to his 
conver second edition, as some prac- 
tical difficulty arises from the present arrange- 
ment when a person who knows only the 
scientific name of a plant and not the 
popular cannot possibly find the heading 
under which it may have been placed unless 
he looks through the whole volume, 








TWO NOVELS. 


A Page from the Peerage. By the Author of “The 
Colonel.” Two Volumes. (Newby.) 

Strong-Hand ; or, the Noble Revenge. A Tale of 
the Disinherited. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. (Maxwell & Co.) 


HE two works which form the subject of 
our present notice are, in every respect, 
wide as the poles asunder ; and we have made 
them ‘‘ embrace, as it were, from the ends of 
opposed winds.” In the first we wander with 
hushed footfall through Belgravian saloons, 
and bask in the smiles of patrician beauty, 
Our cherished heterodoxies are dispelled by 
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most unconvincing arguments from most 
convincing lips; and lords of Norman blood 
and High Church principles condescend to 
direct our morals or refine our tastes. When, 
with a sigh of weariness, we close these ari - 
tocratic volumes, and turn to those less pre- 
tentious that we have associated with them— 
hey, presto! as with a conjuror’s wand the 
scene is changed. In place of lounging in 
“trim gardens’ or ‘‘ proud alcoves,” we 
wander through the illimitable prairie, listen- 
ing beneath its deep mellow moonlight to 
the myriad voices of beast, bird, and insect, 
which alone break its charmed solitude. 
In place of baronial halls and their lordly 
occupants, we have the Mexican rancho, with 
its debauched and blood-thirsty crew of border 
ruffians ; and, in place of fashionable scandal, 
gently lisped in the boudoir, we have ghastly 
oaths crashing round the gambling-table. In 
‘* A Page from the Peerage,” unless a slight 
election squabble is to be dignified with the 
name, we haye nothing in the shape of adven- 
ture; while in ‘“ Strong-Hand” we have 
a half-dozen lives sacrificed in the first 
chapter. Let not the reader hastily surmise 
from this parallel that we should give a 
verdict in favour of the Indian romance even 
on the score of interest; as, after a careful 
perusal of both works, we are inclined to say 
with Nerissa, in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ”’ 
—‘* For aught that I see, they are as sick 
that surfeit with too much as they that starve 
with too little.” Nay, we believe that, upon 
the whole, the records of adventure in the one 
are even duller than the sententious moraliz- 
ings in the other. 

‘“‘A Page from the Peerage” is ushered 
into the world with a short but truculent 
preface directed against sensation-literature, 
which is denounced as ‘“ the blasting lava of 
writings that familiarize the mind with crime.” 
The aim of our author is different, and differ- 
ent the class of readers he courts. He is 
thankful to think that 


There are still gentle spirits who turn from pictures 
of crime and passion, and covet for their leisure 
the luxury of cutting the unread pages of some 
simple narrative, temptingly evolved with a clear 
type on hot-pressed paper; and who, shrinkin 

from the eye-toil offered by the small print ant 
thin paper of the shilling volume, take the two and 
three-volumed novel of our first publishers, as the 
indulgence permitted to position, with iced-wine, 
“silk attire,’ the opera-box, and’similar enjoyments. 


To readers whose position does not render it 
indispensable that their wine or beer should be 
iced, whose costume is more habitually ‘‘cloth 
of frieze” than ‘‘ cloth of gold” or silk attire, 
and who have to indulge their love for the di- 
vine melodies of Mozart, or the silver-tongued 
voice of Patti, by an occasional seat in the 
pit instead of a perpetual box on the first 
tier, this book clearly does not appeal. We 
fecl a little timidity, therefore, in venturing 
to review it. Our verdict upon it is, never- 
theless, by no means entirely unfavourable. 
It has a plot, distinct though meagre; 
the author at times gives proof of possessing 
considerable powers of observation; and the 
language in descriptive passages is occa- 
sionally easy and flowing. The dread of 
becoming ‘‘ sensational,” has obviously dwelt 
like a nightmare upon the author: the pro- 
prieties are constantly before his eyes, till we 
say with Christopher Sly, ‘‘’Tis a very ex- 
cellent piece of work, Madam Lady; would 
‘twere done.” The plot may be briefly epito- 
mized thus, A young and semi-idiotic Duke 
of Merioncourt has, while travelling abroad 
with his tutor, formed a violent attachment to 
a Swiss girl, whom he has privately married. 
He is, however, separated from her imme- 
diately afterwards ; she is spirited away ; and 
he supposes her to be dead. A coast-guard 
officer of the name of Campbell, living in the 
same neighbourhood as the duke, has also 
married a Swiss, who has been governess in 
several families of distinction. The duke, 
by chance, meets with Mrs. Campbell, and, 
learning that she is of Swiss extraction, he 
offers to be godfather to her infant daughter. 
This proposal is of course accepted, and, at 
the solicitation of the august sponsor, the 
name Katinka, which is that of ns lost wife, 





is given to the child. Some years after the 
duke dies, having bequeathed the whole of 
his disposable property to his godchild. 
Behold our heroine at the outset of her 
career possessed of no ordinary advantages ; 
endowed with all personal graces, and inheri- 
tor of a ducal income. Nor is this all. She 
has received at the hands of her mother 
a model education, the results of which are 
contemplated by the latter with unmingled 
satisfaction. ‘‘Added to much graceful ac- 
complishment, imparted to her daughter, 
there was a correct judgment of art and 
science, and a refined taste in their produc- 
tions (!); and, above all, she saw in her 
much contentment, high religious principle, 
and an acute sense of the proprieties of life.” 
In the last clause of the above sentence we 
have the clue to the character of Katinka 
Campbell; and, lest she should ever lose this 
exalted knowledge, we have the mother con- 
stantly at her side whispering words of coun- 
sel such as the following :—‘‘In my opinion 
a woman who is anxious to become a wife 
before she has seen any one who has pleased 
her, or has shown that it is his desire to 
please, steps down from the pedestal of good- 
breeding and good-feeling.” After her 
accession to wealth the fortunate heiress 
does not stand much in need of this advice, 
every one she meets proving it to be “his 
desire to please,’ and several succeeding in 
pleasing. ‘‘Charlie Carleton” is an old 
lover, his passion dating from before the 
inheritance ; he is now, of course, out of 
the question, and is speedily and most pro- 
perly dismissed. Mr. Duffryn, the late 
duke’s lawyer, brings her the first news of 
her newly-acquired possessions, and tempo- 
rarily conducts her affairs. Being first in the 
field, he is not without hope of securing 
her hand before she fully learns its value ; 
Katinka is, however, in no hurry to make 
her selection. There is a certain Mr. Trega- 
ron Cassilis, whose bust'she has seen and 
admired, and, as he is heir-at-law to the late 
Duke of Merioncourt, she conceives the 
romantic idea of restoring to him the estates 
of which she has deprived him, should he be 
willing, as there is no reasonable cause to 
doubt, to accept them at her hands with her- 
self as their pleasing and only encumbrance. 
At the close of the first volume it seems pro- 
bable that this desirable arrangement will 
take place; but, unfortunately, Mr. Cassilis, 
who has been for some years a resident in 
Germany, whence he is summoned in hot 
haste by his family to wed the heiress, has 
become lax in his theological opinions. As 
soon as our heroine discovers this flaw she 
dismisses him with a lecture which we should 
think would induce the bravest to pause ere 
he gave the fair censor an opportunity of 
rendering the infliction frequent and legiti- 
mate. ‘To recover her spirits after this sacri- 
fice at the shrine of orthodoxy, Katinka goes 
to spend a few weeks in the country with her 
friend Lady Llanore. The occupations she 
indulges in are those indigenous to the 
country house—namely, love-making and 
pic-nic-ing; there is, however, a slight episode 
of electioneering. Lady Llanore is a warm 
and sincere friend to the young heiress, and 
has a brother, Lord St. Oduoald, who is 
destined to sufpply the void which the absence 
of Cassilis has occasioned in her heart. The 
world of fashion, it is true, has voted Lord 
St. Oduoald ‘‘a dreadful prig,” in which 
aristocratic definition it is not improbable 
that the reader will coincide; but Katinka 
has looked deeper than the world, and has 
traced in him ‘‘a shade of such utter sadness, 
such hopeless hapless melancholy, that affec- 
tion was stirred by the yery power of the 
vague pity which he excited.”” He proposes 
and is accepted, though we fear that it is 
more in order to console his blighted heart 
that she accepts him than from any strong 
affection she entertains. The man whom 
most of all she admires she has only met by 
chance; and, though he realizes her fullest 
conception of the truly noble, yet, as he is 
only the steward or bailiff of her noble host, 
her admirably- ated mind never dreams 
of looking upon with any feeling stronger 
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than an interest which it is scarcely possible 
for her tocheck. But, while love-making has 
_been occupying her whole time, evil days have 
been drawing on, and a storm has been brew- 
ing. The will of the late duke is contested, and, 
on the grounds of his mental incapacity, is set 
aside, her property reverting to her late lover 
Tregaron Cassilis. All her fortunes thus dis- 
sipated, and with a heavy burden of debt, 
our poor heroine, heiress no longer, may 
learn a lesson on the mutability of fortune, 
and on the wisdom of making hay while the 
sun shines. Her behaviour beneath this in- 
fliction shows the force of her character. 
She releases her noble lover from his - 
mise ; but he is more effectually selenetll by 
death. She then endeavours strenuously to 
repair her drooping fortunes, and finds, 
though wealth has left her, that beauty and 
accomplishments constitute in themselves a 
dower. Her old lovers almost all renew 
their former offers, and Tregaron Cassilis, 
enriched with her spoils and with his doc- 
trinal errors all removed, again implores her 
to share his fortunes. But her reverses have 
taught her to know her own heart, and she 
is obliged to confess that she loves another 
—Mr. Carew, the steward before alluded to. 
By chance he finds her out in London; and 
she soon discovers that the affection she en- 
tertains for him is reciprocated. He proposes 
and is accepted, and at this moment Lord 
Llanore comes in ‘ pat, like the catastrophe 
of the old comedy,” and informs her that her 
spring of the marriage of the late duke, from 
supposedly obscure suitor is, in fact, the off- 
whom she obtained her briefly held posses- 
sions, with the Swiss wife from whom she 
has inherited her name. Wedded, then, to © 
the man of her choice—rich, happy, and a 
duchess, we take our farewell of Katinka, 
and leave our readers to imagine the domestic 
felicity which can hardly fail to be her lot. 

That we may give some idea of the style 
of the author at its best, and with it afford a 
glimpse into his conception of character, we 
give the description of the new-found Duke 
of Merioncourt’s virtues, as seen and proved 
by our heroine :— 

He was perfect, as they had seen him. Perfect 
in temper, thought, and mind—perfect in diseri- 
mination and decision—perfect in good sense and 
in frank simplicity—perfect in ideas, strict as those 
of a Puritan—perfect in indulgent toleration— 
perfect in the most enlightened views of the great 
things of man as connected with his Creator— 
perfect in the hoarding up and appreciation of 
all the minor marvels of creation —perfect in 
symmetry and strength of form—perfect in mild 
and gentle manners. And, as this perfection from 
day to day had dawned upon her, sealing itself 
indelibly on her mind, had she detected no alloy 
—no counteraction of his bright qualities by the 
evil ones, which at times tread so closely on the 
heels of virtues? Brought up, as he had told 
them, with people of an ordinary grade ; asso- 
ciated with those employed in the realization of 
income ; looking upon uneducated and low-minded 
men as his equals; subsisting on the results of 
his own labours; was there nothing sordid in his 
views—nothing which placed money on an undue 
elevation, to the depression of the nobler aims of 
life—nothing which would substitute craft for 
intellect—impunity for honour? Had she not 
traced out subserviency where courtesy alone was 
required — self-sufficiency where self-confidence 
was wanting? Had she not, in short, some sus- 
picion that, deluded by the external charms of 
manly beauty and good address, she had given 
credit for these surpassing merits to one who 
after all, was merely a good-looking well-mann 
functionary in her friend’s employ? No, it was 
not so. No alloy—no “ falling off” was to be 
detected. She had serutinized deeply—she had 
weighed words—she had sifted sentiments—she 
had used to the utmost her cynical powers in 
judging of his mind and manner. Her experi 
of the world had furnished her with the power of 
making comparisons; and still the impression left 
was tantamount to the exclamation of her mother 
— That man is perfect!” 


M. Gustave Aimard’s novel, ‘“ Strong- 
Hand,” calls for, and, in fact, permits of, 
little criticism. M. Aimard has resided 
for many years among the scenes and 
characters he attempts to describe—has, 
we believe, been adopted by a tribe of In- 
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dians—and is, therefore, entitled to a hearing 
upon all questions of Indian character and 
customs; but, as a writer of fiction, he is 
utterly destitute of power. The present may 
be accepted as a fair sample of the inter- 
minable series of novels which he pours forth. 
It has scarcely a plot, and absolutely no 
interest. Character after character passes 
over the stage—ladies, lovers, soldiers, spies, 
murderers—and are all dismissed without a 
shadow of anxiety for their subsequent fate 
arising in our minds. The foulest murders 
are committed, and our pulse gives not one 
throb the more. Scene after scene of Mexican 
life is introduced. We believe that the colours 
are true, but feel that the hand which has 
laid them on has no cunning; and we close 
the volume with a sense that a hopeless and 
irredeemable dulness hangs over the whole. 
This much praise, however, we may accord— 
the translation is considerably better than has 
been the case in any previous work of this 
series which we have seen. 








OUR DOCKYARDS. 


Dockyard Economy and Naval Power. By P. 

Barry. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

LTHOUGH we are eminently an insular 
and seafaring people—although, to use 
the language of omas Campbell, our 
‘*march is o’er the mountain wave,” our 
‘*home is on the deep,” yet it is astonishing 
how little we know of the progress of ship- 
building and navigation among ourselves, or 
among our nearest neighbours and greatest 
rivals. Not only the great mass of the 
British public, but many of our members of 
Parliament, are ignorant as to the extent, 
number, and cost of our dockyards, and as to 
the state, prospects, and progress of our 
navy. Though several tolerable naval his- 
tories have been published since the reign of 
George II., yet it is a singular and un- 
accountable fact that there has been no 
serious, well-executed history of the rise and 
rogress of our dockyards published in 
ndon, nor, as far as we are aware, is there 
anything like a handbook or guide-book to 
our great national arsenals. 

It was therefore with eagerness, not un- 
mixed with hope, that we looked for the 
ape of the work at present before us. 

ere at length, we said to ourselves, is a long- 
sought desideratum about to be supplied— 
—here, at least, we are sure to find collected 
together, and under one head, matter which is 
scattered over hundreds of volumes and no 
= of blue-books. ron 

e regret to say we bh.ve been grievousl 
disappointed. This is nut 3 haar of po 
dockyards and arsenals, nor a comparative 
view of the immense establishments of the 
t maritime nations, but it is a volume full 
of the theories, opinions, speculations, and 
crudities of a gentleman who describes him- 
self as ‘‘a ne per-writer making a clean 
breast of it,” whatever that may mean. 
Mr. P. Barry, it appears, according to his 
own account, ‘‘during the past three years 
has filled, and still fills, the position of naval 
writer on the staff of a morning paper, writ- 
ing on the manning of the navy, ordnance, 
fortifications, the construction and equipment 
of ships of war, the claims of the officers and 
seamen of the mercantile marine, the posi- 
tion of the officers of the Royal Navy, &c.” 
These duties Mr. Barry may perform, for 
a, we know to the contrary, very satis- 
rily; but the qualities of mind required 
for their performance are not precisely those 
to which we should entrust the discussion of 
the — imperial, and. momentous life- 
and-death question whether we should or 
should not have dockyards, whether we 
should not discharge at once our shipwrights, 
commissioners, rear-admiral and captain- 
superintendents, our master-attendants, our 
master-shipwrights, chief and assistant en- 
gineers, storekeepers, clerks of the works, 
and the thousands of ship-carpenters, caul- 
kers, draughtsmen, artificers, and workmen 
who are and have been for centuries em- 
Reve at Deptford, Sheerness, Devonport, 
oolwich, and Chatham. Such is the 





sweeping suggestion which Mr. P. Barry 
makes. The whole tenor of his spasmodi- 
cally-written book, if it means anything at 
all, means this—that the government of the 


greatest maritime nation in the world should | 


ive up at once their great national esta- 
lishments, should give up, for the future, 
building of wooden ships, and build only of 
iron, trusting to private establishments at 
Lambeth, Milwall, Cubitt Town, and else- 
where for the fulfilment of contracts. 

The author of ‘‘ Dockyard Economy and 
Naval Power” doubtless considers that the 
practice which he thus recommends has 
never heretofore prevailed in England. But 
he may, if he will take the trouble of reading 
and informing himself, learn that, antece- 
dently to the reign of Henry VII., not only 
did we trust to private individuals for the 
building of our ships and galleys, but, more- 
over, these individuals were frequently 
foreigners—Italians, Spaniards, and even 
Frenchmen. The result of thus rendering 
the Royal Navy of the country and the 
defence of the realm tributary to private 
enterprise was then deplorable. Our coasts 
were frequently ravaged; the property of 
our merchants and traders was destroyed, 
and the realm was never for a year secure 
against invasion. 
politic prince, whose long residence in 
Brittany had given him an opportunity of 
acquiring greater skill in maritime affairs 
than any of his predecessors, was the first 
to remedy this evil. He caused the Royal 
Marine, which till then had been built 
here, there, and everywhere, to be con- 
structed according to an organized system, 
and in the midst of profound peace he always 
kept a fleet ready to act. Though obliged to 
hire many ships exclusive of those bwult by 
the State, yet he was, according to Camden, 
the king who created the first ship of the 
Royal Navy, the Great Harry, which was 
burnt by accident in 1553. 

One of the chief claims of Henry VIII. 
on the gratitude of Englishmen is that he 
laid the foundation and settled the construc- 
tion of the navy. An admiralty and a navy- 
office were then constituted, commissioners 
were appointed, regular salaries were settled, 
and the sea-service became a distinct and 
regular profession. In 1515 Henry built a 
famous ship at Erith, and named her the 
Henry Grice de Dieu ; and, three years after- 
wards, according to Pepys, he possessed 
twenty-one ships and vessels. There was 
then formed a great storehouse at Erith, and 
to this and to the laws which Henry made 
for the planting and preservation of timber, 
and the foundation of Deptford, Woolwich, 
and Portsmouth Dockyards, and the founda- 
tion of Trinity House, is mainly owing that 
predominance in naval power which the 
country has ever since maintained. In former 
reigns, and in earlier periods, England was 
obliged to hire shipwrights and ships from 
Hamburg, Lubeck, Dantzic, Genoa, and 
Venice; but, though Henry VIII. made 
use of Italian shipwrights, yet he made 
them, by liberal encouragement, settle in 
— to teach his own people how to 
build strong ships of war to carry great 
ordnance. Elizabeth increased the good work 
commenced by her father. The navy was 
her peculiar care. She directed a most exact 
survey to be made of it. She issued orders 
for preserving timber fit for ship-building, 
caused her magazines to be filled with stores, 
and ordered many pieces of brass and iron 
cannon to be cast. The queen also aug- 
mented the salaries of her naval officers, 
raised the wages of her seamen, and drew 
over foreigners skilled in the art of naviga- 
tion and ship-building to settle in England, 
and instruct her people. Elizabeth also 
caused a fortress to be built on the river, called 
Upnor ; and, in order to show the personal 
interest she took in the navy, went, on the 
3rd July, 1559, to Woolwich, to the launch- 
ing of a new ship to be called the Elizabeth. 
Therewas no sovereign ever on the throne of 
these realms more prudent in the outlay of 


money than Elizabeth ; yet in 1589, in order 
to augment her maritime force, her Majesty 
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Henry VII., a wise and | 








| 
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settled a part of her revenue for the ordinary 
supply of the navy, amounting to about 
£9000 a year. 

Probably a less warlike and a more 
peaceable sovereign was never on the throne 
than James I.; yet he expended £50,000 
annually on our dockyards, exclusive of 
timber from the royal forests to the amount 
of £36,000 per annum.* Lord Bacon ap- 
plauds this expenditure and amassing of 
stores, and it was considered politic and 
proper by so able and accomplished a 
man as Sir Walter Raleigh. But it is 
not alone the royalists and kings of former 
times that may be invoked in  opposi- 
tion to Mr. P. Barry’s vehement protests 
against the great accumulation of stores. 
The Protector Cromwell was so sensible of 
the respect paid by foreign states to the naval 
power of this country that, instead of reduc- 
ing his navy at the conclusion of the war in 
1654, he ordered all the ships to be repaired 
and put into good condition. He also ordered 
new ones to be built, and filled the store- 
houses aud magazines with all the necessaries 
for a fleet, as if it had been a timo of the 

reatest danger. So far from being, like Mr. 
», Barry, against the accumulation of stores, 
Cromwell caused the timber on the royal 
domains to be cut down for the use of the 
navy. The Protector procured an annual 
grant of £400,000 for tho expense of the 
navy, which at his death, in 1658, consisted 


| of double the number of ships existing at the 





commencement of the Civil War. The old and 
new commissioners of the navy in 1686, 
under the auspices of a sailor-king, James 
II., were also strenuous in heaping up mate- 
rials for the service of the navy, as may be 
seen from the reports of Lord Falkland and 
Sir J. Narborough. Timber, hemp, pitch, 
tar, rosin, canvas, iron, and oil were accu- 
mulated in immense quantities. 

From 1688 to 1863 this system has been 
continued in the ports, arsenals, and dock- 
yards of every maritime nation in the world; 
and it is not likely, we think, that any 
minister or civilized country will abandon 
the practice even at the bidding of a gentle- 
man filling the office of ‘‘ naval writer on the 
staff of the Herald and Standard.” At all 
events, the question will need a great deal of 
discussion in other quarters first. At all 
times, from the reign of Henry VII. down- 
wards, private builders have been occasionally 
employed, and the system of contract has been 
also resorted to; but this is a widely different 
thing from making it the rule instead of the 
exception. 

The French navy, like our own, has been 
raised from a humble condition to its pre- 
sent efficient and powerful state by the crea- 
tion of those ports militaires which Mr. P. 
Barry would sweep away. It was in the 
year 1627 that the great minister Richelieu 
obtained from his sovereign the permission to 
build ships. He established arsenals and 
foundries at Brouage, Marseilles, and Havre- 
de-Grace ; and he had an opportunity of see- 
ing, in 1635, the progress whick his country 
made by encouraging government dock- 
yards, or what are called ports militaires. 
Colbert did nearly as much for the French 
navy as Richelieu. Fifteen or sixteen ships 
was the amount of the squadron in the expe- 
dition to Gigerit, some of them built -in 
foreign countries and some of them hired. 
But Colbert changed this system, caused 
native hemp and iron to be manufactured, 
and made Rochefort, Brest, Toulon, Dun- 
kirk, and Havre great dockyards and 
arsenals. These measures produced so won- 
derful an effect that in 1762 Louis was 
enabled to send thirty ships of the line to 
join the fleet of Charles II. against the 

utch, commanded by De Ruyter. Twenty 
years later France had at her command 2500 
nayal officers and 97,000 sailorst. With 
these facts staring Frenchmen in the face, 
any naval reformer who recommended an 
government whatever in France to abolis 
its dockyards would run a great risk of being 
mis @ la lanterne. 











* Report of Commissioners of Land Revenue, 1792. 
t Anquetil, tom. xxii. 
+ Mémoires sur la Marine, par Malouet. 
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Against the carpenters and shipwrights of 
our dockyards Mr. P. Barry is strongly vitu- 
perative. But, if he had consulted Pepys’s 
‘¢ Miscellanies”’ or ‘‘ Naval Minutes,” he would 
know that, for more than three centuries, the 
carpenters and shipwrights have been highly- 
educated and instructed men. By the Lord 
Admiral’s warrant, dated the 25th April, 
1638, carpenters were not to be appointed to 
ships until they had been examined and 
licensed at Shipwrights’ Hall;* and we learn 
from ‘‘ Naval Minutes,” preserved also by 
Pepys, “that the Shipwrights’ Hall did 
anciently view and approve of the draught 
of the ships that were to be built for the 
king, and survey them in the building.” 
In Stowe’s “‘ Annals,” continued by Howes, 
we learn that, so far back as 1608, ‘‘ the great 
workmaster in building the Prince Royal 
was Mr. Phineas Pett, Master of Arts in 
Emanuel College, Cambridge.” Among 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum 
there is an autobiography of Mr. Pett, 
from which we learn that he graduated 
at Cambridge before he served his appren- 
ticeship in Deptford, and that he was ap- 
pointed master-shipwright in Woolwich yard 
in 1605. He was made assistant-commis- 
sioner of the navy in 1630; and, after this 
period, commissioners Baker and Bright, 
master-shipwrights subsequent to Pett, were 
mén of the same mental calibre. From 


1612 to 1863 no man has been appointed | 


master-shipwright in any one of our yards 
who has not possessed scientific attainments. 
Peake, the son of a commissioner and the 
brother of an admiral and a post-captain, is, 
as well as Fincham, a man of high scientific 
attainments ; and the Laines, the Reads, the 
Chalfields, the Edges, the Moodys, the 
Turners, the Langs, the Cradocks, the 
Edwardses, and the Saunderses of our time 
may vie with the Sir Anthony Deanes, the 
Shisks, the Johnsons, the St. Mitchells of 
1665, and the Hookers, the Sisons, the 
Seppings, the Diddams, and the Tuckers of 
half a century ago, or the best shipwrights 
of France, Sweden, or even of Spain in her 
palmiest days, when she built such vessels 
as the San Josef. Two centuries and a half 
ago, three and four generations of men of 
the same family succeeded each other in the 
office of shipwrights in our own government 
yards, and the same practice obtains to the 
— day, not merely in England, but in 
‘rance and Holland. Thus, Peter Pett suc- 
ceeded his father Phineas Pett, and the 
families of Boat, Peak, and Fincham have 
been for generations fayourably known in 
our dockyards. 

Mr. P. Barry dissertates on the proper form 
of ships, and tells us (p. 123) that, the less 
we hear of naval architecture, and of schools 
of naval architecture, the more it will be 
to our credit, for the day of master-ship- 
wrights is gone’by. But in this no man 
whose opinion is worth a rush will agree 
with him. The best form for a ship, whether 
the vessel be of wood or iron, was described 
more than eighteen hundred years ago by 
Seneca, and the description has not been 
improved upon since his day. ‘‘ Navis 
bona,” says the philosopher, ‘‘est stabilis 
et firma et juncturis aquam claudentibus 
spissa, ad ferendum incursum maris solida, 
gubernaculo parens, velox et consentiens 
vonto.”’ Stability and solidity we still seek as 
earnestly as well-closed timbers or well- 
riveted iron to resist the impulsion of the 
waves. We also seek, as much even as 2000 
years ago, a vessel which readily obeys the helm 
or the screw, which carries her sails proudly, 
cleaving with swiftness through the surging 
billows. Such a vessel may once in a wa 
be constructed by a happy chance. But it 
is in ship-building as in writing: 

“True ease in writing comes from art, not 

chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to 

dance ;” 
and he is the vestship-builder who applies 
the greatest amount of science, skill, prac- 
tace, and experience to the task. Ship- 





* Pepys’s “ Miscellanics,” vol. 6, pp. 580, 








pee yA ero ag who have studied the 
works of Chapman, the great Swede, and the 
English, French, and Dutch treatises on the 
subject, and who, after having attained com- 
petent mathematical knowledge, have served 
their apprenticeships in a great dockyard, 
are more likely than laymen to give a ship 
such an exterior form as may be most suit- 
able to the service for which she is designed. 

As an inexpensive plan of placing the 
dockyards on a war-footing, Mr. Barry re- 
commends the turning of our convicts bodily 
into the dockyards. But he ought to know 
that, over and over again, the French con- 
victs have attempted to set fire to the French 
dockyards. One is not surprised thata gen- 
tleman recommending a measure such as this 
proclaims London outstripped by Marseilles. 

A. V. K. 





SIX VOLUMES OF POEMS. 


Orpah’s Return, and other Poems. By Walter 
Alfred Hills. (Hardwicke.) 

Winter Weavings. Poems byIsabellaLaw. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

Imogine; or, The Flowers and Fruits of Rome. 
A Metrical Tale. By M. H. (Wertheim, 
Macintosh, and Hunt.) 

Poems. By B. H. Farquhar, author of “The 
Pearl of Days,” “‘ Real Religion,” &. (Pitman.) 

Poems of an Interval. By Alfred Saxelby West. 
(Macintosh.) , 

The Pleasures of Early Life, and other Poems. 
With Illustrative Notes. (Glasgow.) 


EVERAL small volumes of verse lie on 
our table claiming a word or two of notice. 
The author of ‘‘ Orpah’s Return, and other 
Pooms,” imitates Mr. Browning, and is, as 
usual, more successful in reproducing the 
asperity than the weight and matter of his 
original. How awkward he can be, let these 
lines testify, extracted from a long poem in 
similar taste :— 

Then the crown’d king gasped quick with a 

strange fear: 

But king he is, and bound 

By oath, his court around, 

How can he make a pause ? 

If only he were private !—but because 

Of all his lords most principal, 

To wit Quintillus, Claudus, and Shobal, 

Ananus, and Antigonus, and Johnh— 

Ha! what is he dreaming on ? 

Ha! there is no room for doubt! 

Decide it all by speaking out ! 

But Mr. Hills is capable of better things, 
and, though we cannot rate his poetical 
faculty very highly, it is impossible to refuse 
our sympathy to the lofty and noble spirit 
which frequently animates his verse. The 
following is a good passage from his best 
piece :— 

High on the grassy limit of a range 

Of hills I lay ; upon mine ear, behind, 

The shore-waves of a boundless forest broke ;— 

But, looking past the myriad tints of green 

Breathed on sweet slope, rich field, or sylvan 

knoll 

Beneath my feet, I saw my native land, 

England,—no other name, no county name 

Or names, were worthy of that spacious plain— 

Array’d in all the hues a happy eye 

Could dwell on, dower’d unremittingly 

With motion and emotion, as it were, 

By looks of love from out of Heaven, that used 

Large sunlight and the ever-moving cloud 

As ministers. 

Equally commendable, but quite dissimilar 
in the spirit they display, are ‘‘ Winter 
Weavings.” Miss Law is a pretty but not 
strong echo of Miss Procter, to whom her book 
is dedicated. Her verses are replete with 
kindliness and amiability; to read them is 
easy, to remember them impossible. She 
prattles pleasantly on, and generally to 
something like this effect :— 

Hast thou found in some hid corner 
Of thy heart to-day, 

Something fair which time has faded ? 
Keep it; let it stay. 

Be it some poor withered flower 
Lying there in vain ; 

Let thy toars fall warm upon it, 
It will live again. 
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Be it some forgotten treasure 
Crumbled into clay ; 

Once it bless’d thy morn and even, 
Cast it not away. 


‘‘Tmogine; or, the Flowers and Fruits of 
Rome: a Metrical Tale,’’ may be described as 
an anti-Romanist novel of the usual stamp, 
indited in blank verse under the extraor- 
dinary delusion that it would be thereby 
rendered more palatable to juvenile readers. 
Of the style of the verse the following is a 
specimen :— 

In the youthful heart, 

Tis seldom long ere other objects fill 

The place the loved and lost once oceupied. 

And Piercy Allan, though awhile he spent 

His leisure hours in mournful solitude, 

At length grew weary of a hermit’s life ; 

And, urged by friendship, was prevailed upon 

To join its social circle once again. 

And, ere two fleeting years had past away, 

The loved Matilda had begun to seem 

The bright inhabitant of realms removed 

Far distant from the sympathies of earth ; 

And, sooth to say, his thoughts were now en- 

grossed 

By fair Dolores, whom he often saw 

Amid those festive scenes where pleasure 

reigns, 

In which the young and gay delight to meet, 

And where she moved with animated grace, 

Full many an envious eye and ear had marked 

His fond attentions to the maiden paid, 

And her soft blush and captivating smile,— 

(For she was beautiful as summer's rose.) 

Nor was it long before that winning smile 

To Piercy Allan’s suit approval gave. 

But to her dreaded father she referred 

Her lover, though with half-misgiving heart. 


‘‘Poems,” by B. H. Farquhar, is a little 
collection of pious, pe and kindly 
thoughts, which gain perhaps little by the 
metrical. garb with which the authoress has 
chosen to invest them. Here are one or two 
stanzas from a poem entitled ‘‘Creeds ” :— 


Not now, not now; oh lay it by! 
I do not care to see 
The reasons either for the New 
Or Old Theology. 
I strive to live the life of God 
In earnest, loving deed ; 
I have no time to cast a thought 
To-day on any creed. 
Let Christless Christians settle now 
Those questions of the brain ; 
Love calls aloud for ready hands, 
And must not call in vain. 
Untended youth—neglected age— 
Call for the heart’s fond care ; 
Where Labour sinks beneath his load, 
The Lord stands pleading there. 
Here, take my hand, as I take yours, 
For, by the love-mark seen, 
I know, within the inner shrine, 
With Jesus you have been. 


‘< Poems of an Interval,” by Alfred Saxelby 
West, really display some poetical spirit ; but, 
though the writer acknowledges two previous 

ublications, he seems to be still a novice 
in the art of composition. He can, however, 
write with sweetness and feeling, as in these 
lines :— 

Where are the friends I prized of yore— 

Bright circlet of my youthful days ? 

All scattered now! and I no more 

Beside them tread those pleasant ways. 

Bright circlet! yea, for one dear gom 

Among that group conspicuous shone ; 

And for her sake I think of them, 

And would remember every one. 

Some grow estranged and keep away, 

And others cross the trackless sea ; 

New faces crowd life's stage to-day, 

And but their names are left to me. 

So, like the apparel of the bali, 

Bright though youth’s glittering diadem be, 

All fancy’s fleeting gems soon fall, 

And leave the world’s bare truth to me. 

Yet would I fain that cluster wear 

In memory still my heart beside ; 

At least let that one gem be there, 

Though all its lustre long since died. 

Gleam on awhile, youth’s sunset ray! 

Her image on my soul I'll see ; 

And I'll recall those friends to-day 

Whom Time’s chill stream hath swept from me. 
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‘The Pleasures of Early Life, and other 


Poems,” would have the albums of 
the writer and his friends, but will hardly 
succeed in enlisting the sympathies of a more 
extensive circle. 








ANALOGY AS A GUIDE TO TRUTH. 


Analogy, considered as a Guide to Truth, and 
applied as an Aid to Faith. By James Buchanan, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh, &c., &e. (Edinburgh : 
Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.; London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co.) 


HIS portly volume is an affluent to the vast 
stream of apologeticliterature which, tak- 
ing its rise in the anti-Essays-and-Reviews 
ager: and swelled by the tributary waters 
which have descended to overwhelm the 
Bishop of Natal, has risen during the last 
three years to an alarming height. As the 
volume is not directly addressed against an 
individual school of heresy, it escapes muc 
that is offensive in this class of literature, 
though at the cost, no doubt, of losing some 
force. The author has really read the books 
he intends to confute; and, if he has not 
always understood them (as in the case of 
Mr. urice’s criticism of Butler he cer- 
tainly has not), it is not for want of an 
honest desire to do so. He answers argu- 
ment with argument, and not with sneers or 
hard words. This will not seem to those 
who will recall the specimens of controversy 
with which they are most familiar such faint 
praise as it looks at first sight; and the 
author’s wide reading and frequent quotation 
direct us to many vistas of interest. But, 
when we come to weigh his own contribution 
to our mental treasury, we reluctantly confess 
that the 600 pages are too much. He has 
treated Butler as another great man was 
‘treated long ago. Plutarch tells us that the 
opponents of Caius Gracchus having promised 
t whoever should bring his severed head 
should receive its weight in gold, the success- 
ful claimant, to enhance his reward, took out 
the brains and replaced them with lead before 
ne pan his ghastly prize. It is with the 
st intentions that Dr. Buchanan performs 
a similar operation on his forerunner. How- 
ever, a treatise of this nature is not to be set 
aside because it does not afford lively reading ; 
and we must confess that the sceptics, against 
whose doctrines the greater part of the 
volume is directed, will be at least silenced in 
their illogical objections. The chapter in 
which the Rationalists are to be convinced 
begins, ‘“‘It is assumed that there are two 
volumes before us, the volume of Nature and 
the volume of Revelation, and that our in- 
terpretation of the one is, and should be, 
im some respects, analogous to our interpre- 
tation of the other” (p. 439). The Rational- 
ists who admit that a text from the Bible is 
to have the same authority in theology asa 
fact of nature in science, form a sect which 
we never remember to have seen or heard of ; 
but we congratulate Dr. Buchanan on the 
asy task of confuting them. 
© one who has ever entered into the spirit 
of Butler’s _ eon nrg will disparage without 
regret the attempt of any disciple of his. We 
should not, indeed, be able to join in the 
admiring reverence which led Sir James 
Mackintosh to describe the ‘Analogy’ as ‘the 
most original and profound work extant in 
any lan e on the ommpy of Religion,” 
if, like Mr. Henry Rogers and Dr. Buchanan, 
we regarded it as his especial merit that he 
has demonstrated the logical untenableness 
of every position between Atheism and Chris- 
tianity. It is possible to describe his work 
in those words; but every one who has really 
studied it will feel that its aim and spirit are 
entirely lost in using them. Butler’s treatise 
is essentially practical ; the lumbering style, 
which his warmest admirer has regretted as 
a veil concealing from us deep and noble 
thought, is, in fact, its most fitting garment. 
*‘Tam not careful about my theory,” he seems 
cations, pechazeds. Wiiakinabs the "Aoalogy” 
ns, , Whi e the ‘‘Analogy” 
such difficult reading “‘T want to make fate 
t forward the actual facts, 











ani nothing more. I find the reality modi- 
fied, broken, scattered, as it were. 1 do not 
pretend to bring more coherence than I find.” 
The moment that his cautious and tiresome 
barriers are destroyed, and the rough-hewn 
rock removed to a portion of a neat building, 
his profound andincontéstable conclusions be- 
come shallow and commonplace. ‘‘See,” he is 
often supposed to say, ‘‘ you complain of the 
difficulties of revelation; you accept Nature as 
the work of God. For every hole you can pick 
in the one, I can find a like flaw in the other. 
Therefore you are inconsistent unless you 
accept neither or both as God’s doing.” The 
difference of the whole spirit of his book from 
this shallow and flippant deduction is not 
easily put into a few words; but that reve- 
rence for Nature which is practically thrown 
aside by the modern adoption is the very 
essence of hisargument. ‘* You complain of 
difficulties in revealed religion,”’ he says, ad- 
dressing a class perhaps more common then 
than now. ‘It is true, they are very numer- 
ous. Are they not mirrored in Nature it- 
self, as the bank in the windless pool ? Does 
not such an accurate correspondence furnish 
the strongest proof that the nature of the case 
admits of—that both together form one com- 
plete whole, due to the same author and regu- 
lated by the same laws ?” 

To the larger class of difficulties in what 
Butler meant by Revealed Religion, his is 
the only answer. The smooth and sheltered 
civilization in which most of us pass our lives 
tends to hide from us all the difficulties which 
we have surmounted in believing in a right- 
eous Author of the scheme in which we find 
ourselves ; but any one who has gone thus 
far may be shown, not that his position is 
untenable unless he goes backwards or for- 
wards—we are confident that was not But- 
ler’s intention—but that he has accepted the 
first term of an Analogy, in the strict sense. 
Here is scope for reasoning—here is the only 
scope for it. But the application of the prin- 
ciple, which is based on a common conviction, 
to implant that conviction is utterly futile. 
Indeed, it appears to us worse than futile, 
not only because it associates the subject of 
such an attempt with its own weakness, but 
because it forcibly suggests the very difficul- 
ties which it attempts to explain. How vain, 
to a mind overcome by the effect of the 
hopeless spectacle of moral injury, to’ urge 


‘that this difficulty is not exceeded by the 


sins of the fathers being visited upon the 
children! Or, to a spirit thirsting for an 
ideal of perfection, to suggest the resemblance 
to some faulty human machine in the uni- 
verse to which it turns as an escape from 
the pettiness and imperfection of all human 
contrivances ! 

No one can investigate the laws of Nature 
with an unprejudiced mind and deny that 
we can trace something in them which it is 
no metaphor to call an aim. The relation of 
the flower to the seed could not be described 
in any other language. But what we are 
convinced would be denied by all who entered 
on the study of Nature unshackled by a 
foregone conclusion, is that these aims, or 
final causes, formed any revelation of charac- 
ter. Of course we do not mean that the 
Bridgewater Treatises are a collection of 
entertaining fiction; we may find these in- 
stances if we look for them, but they do not 
express the impression which remains on the 
mind of any student of Nature who has not 
been anxious to contribute to Natural 
Theology. The strong sense of a contra 
inference has exto expressions of half- 


as ey regret from writers who were not 
und or inclined to form any opinion on the 
subject whatever. ‘‘ Why this mechanism is 


attended by so much eyil,” says Sir Charles 
Lyell, in his chapter on Earthquakes, “is 
a mystery far beyond the reach of our 
philosophy, and must probably remain so 
until we are permitted to investigate, not 
our planet alone and its inhabitants, but 
other parts of the moral and material universe 
with which they may be contiected.” Let 
us hear how such events impress a child from 
one who was distin 





careless suggest 
search his po 


doctrine of final causes which was thus early 
tested. . 


“When I was six years old,” says Goethe, 
“the earthquake of Lisbon spread a panic terror 
through the whole world, furnishing ample mate- 
rial for the reflections of the devout, the consolations 
of philosophers, and the sermons of the clergy. 
Meantime, the child often listened to discussions 
on the subject, which stirred in his soul a lively 
trouble. God, the creator and preserver of heaven 
and earth, whom the first article of his creed 
represented as so wise and so good, had showed 
himself very unlike a father, confusing in the 
same ruin the just and the unjust. The young 
heart struggled in vain against these impressions ; 
it was not possible to resist. them, since sages and 
doctors themselves could not agree in what man- 
ner to regard this catastrophe.” 


It does not need an earthquake which 
destroyed a capital to puzzle sages and 
doctors, who derive their belief in God from 
‘‘analogy and final causes,” which Dr. 
Buchanan, quoting Butler, supposes the first 
storey of the ladder from earth to heaven, but 
which we are very sure was no foundation of 
Butler’s own faith in God. The simplest 
facts of every day, if they could but claim 
our attention as novelties, would startle us 
from the belief that itis from Nature that we 
have derived our notion of a character which 
can to us be an object of reverence or love. 

We have been trying to contrast Butler’s 
own method, pursued with Butler’s limita- 
tions, with that same method when it has 
transgressed those limits—when the river; 
overflowing its banks, has become a swamp. 
The one reasoner sees the place for reason, 
discerning the accepted truth, which lies hid 
and sterile in a system of thought where it 
is not recognised. The other, imagining that 
in watering the soil he will supply the absent 
seed, not only fails in his object, but, in 
spending so much toil in vain, seems to 
demonstrate the incapacity of the soil for 
developing the germ, which in reality has 
never been implanted in its bosom. It is 
in this latter point of view that Butler’s 
argument must have been regarded by those 
writers who have regarded it as possessing a 
sceptical tendency. No argument has a4 
sceptical tendency which rests on mere un- 
questionable facts. Some time or other, the 
testimony of beneficent contrivance must be 
weighed against that of a contrary nature 
(since no one, we presurie, would say that 
such an event as the earthquake of Lisbon 
was dependent on the will of God in an 
other sense than the fall of a shower of ruin, 
and if in this crisis we are to judge of the 
author of the universe from “‘ analogy and 
final causes,’’ we have some doubts on which 
side the balance might incline. But, sup- 

sing them erroneous, what we are sure of 
is, that this inference from conflicting evi- 
dence has no title to be called certainty. It 
might give rise to a strong opinion—know- 
ledge could never spring from it. Opinion 
approaches certainty as the spiral oo 
the centre; the distance between the point 
and the curve may diminish forever, but can 
never yanish. Is this the relation of Faith 
to Knowledge ? 

An anecdote which may not be new to 
some of our readers, as we have heard it from 
more quarters than one, appeats to us 80 
apposite in illustrating this distiriction be- 
tween extreme probability and certainty 
that we proceed to give it. A. B. was taken 
to a collection of coins for the purpose of 
inspecting a particular specimen believed to 


be unique.- The work of Greek or Roman . 


art was takeri from its case, atid handed to 
A. B., who spent some time in the examina- 
tion, and showed his knowledge of niitiis- 
matics, wé may prestime, in the discussion 
which followed. After 4 time the ciirator 
wished torestore it toits locked case, but it was 
nowhere to be found. We may imagine the 
long, anxious, uncomfortable hunt, the slow 
dawning of suspicion, the many would-be 
ions to the connoisseur to 
ekets, lest a fit of absence should 


have transferred the coin to their recesses; 


ished in after-life, as | before the overwhelming force of cireum- 


Mr. M. Arnold tells us, by his aversion to that | stances extorted from thos who Were answer- 
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able for the safety of the treasure the plain 
assertion—‘* We must search you if you re- 
fuse to give us this proof of your innocence.” 
At this point the guardian of the museum 
feels a strong suspicion of the guilt of A. B.; 
but his demeanour under this threat corifirms 
this suspicion into something which can 
hardly be distinguished from certainty. 
Instead of the proud submission to the un- 
pleasing ceremony which we might expect 
from an innocent man, he declares that only 
the extremity of physical necessity shall 
force him to undergo it, and expresses so 
vehement a resolution to make this as hard 
as possible, that, before calling in the aid of | 
the constable, one last desperate search is | 
made in every possible corner; and, lo! the 
treasure is found. We may imagine the in- 
dignation which mingles with relief in the 
minds of those forced into suth ungraceful 
collision with a friend. ‘‘ How could you 
withhold such a simple proof as we demanded 
of you? Why would you whet our doubts 
with such a guilt-like demeanour?” The 
visitor, for all answer, puts his hand into 
his pocket and withdraws from it a fac- 
simile of the very coin which on good autho- 
rity was believed to be the only specimen 
now extant in the world. 

Now let us suppose that the second search 
had been as fruitless as the first—it is not im- 
possible—and that the apparently missing 
coin had been found on the person of A. B., 
would it have been possible to conceive a 
link strengthened in this chain of evidence 
which proved a fiction P Could opinion have 
ee. been stronger than that which would 

ave stamped A. B. as a thief? In other 
words, is there a possibly stronger opinion 
than that which may be false ? 

This is the kind of opinion which rests on 
the strongest evidence, and which we have 
compared to the approach which a parti- 
cular curve makes to a point which it can 
never reach; and this is at best the re- 
sult of the argument from Analogy. Is 
there no other kind of conviction? We 
cannot refrain from indicting the kind of 
knowledge which, whether or not it may be 
supposed to have eny analogy in what Butler 
calls ‘‘ revealed religion,’ every one would 
acknowledge to have its place in the ‘‘consti- 
tution and course of nature.” Let each one 
of us substitute for A. B. the name of the 
one who is best known to him and most 
honoured by him—father, teacher, or friend 
(it is plain the incident might have happened 
to any one)—and let our hypothetical conclu- 
sion to the anecdote be conceived unchanged. 
The jury would have one view of the case, 
the son or friend would have another. Which 
would be knowledge—the conviction founded 
on evidence, or the conviction founded on 
faith ? The son shall know nothing of the du- 
plicate coin in his father’s pocket ; he has no 
refutation of the inference to offer to hisown 
mind or that of others. Yet he knows it to 
be untrue. No one in such a case would ob- 
ject. ‘‘ This conception of your father’shonour, 
which stands between you and the conviction 
of other unprejudiced men, cannot be as- 
cribed to analogous reasoning from certain 
actions of his and certain feelings in your 
mind, which is more likely to be wrong than 
the reasoning which has satisfied us in a con- 
trary inference.” The juryman would see that 
his opinion differed from the son’s view of the 
case, not in substance only, but in forti ; 
that the conclusion drawn from argument 
was divided from the certainty of direct per- 
ception, not in kind, but in degree; that be- 
tween the two, as there was no common 


ground, so there could be no | pave: for argu- | 


ment; and that the decision of each, moving, 
as it were, in a different plane, could never 
properly collide with that of the other. The 
juror may look on the son’s certainty as the 
delusion of a filial partiality, but does not 
suppose that, if he had only more evidence, 
he could shake it. The son may regard the 
verdict as utterly false, and yet seo that it 
was the only one which an honest juror ¢ould 
give upon the evidence. But, we repeat, in 
conclusion, one decision is opinion, and one 





is knowledge, because it is also Faithi 
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On the Arcus Senilis, or Fatty Degeneration of 
the Cornea. By Edwin Canton, F.R.C.S., Pre- 
sident of the Medical Society of London, &ec. 
(Hardwicke. Pp. 228.)—TuEre are but few 
medical works of which it can be said that they 
ate interesting alike to the professional and non- 
professional reader. Here, however, is one which, 
at the same time that it offers to the faculty a 
valuable monograph on a subject hitherto not suffi- 
ciently regarded in connexion with pathology, 
may be read with both pleasure and profit by any 
layman as well. The “ Arcus Senilis,” of which 
Mr. Canton treats, is that phenomenon usually 
observable in the eyes of aged persons, in the form 
of an elliptical zone round the cornea. In its 
growth it is more or less gradual. ‘As & common 
rule, it is not until about the age of fifty that this 
sign of accumulating years begins to be formed, 
and from that period it continues steadily to in- 
crease in opacity, definition, and extent.” The 
manner of its growth is as follows :—‘ Two arches 
are formed in each eye—an upper and a lower one 
—having their concavities opposed to each other. 
They are situated close to the line of junction of 
the corner with the sclerotica, but between them 
and the edge of the latter tunic, there is left a fine 
curvilinear interspace of cornea retaining its trans- 
parency, and through which the iris is distinctly 
visible. Gradually, the extremities of the two 
arches become prolonged, and. eventually they 
meet and coalesce, so as to enclose an elliptical 
space of clear cornea.” The colour of the Arcus 
is thus described by Laurence :—“It is at first 
bluish-white, and the opacity slight; it becomes 
more dense and chalky-white; at last the loss of 
transparency is complete, and the effected circle is 
a yellowish or grayish-white; the tint being 
deeper towards the circumference and gradually 
shaded off towards the centre of the cornea.” 
Although frequently observed by previous 
medical writers, Mr. Canton was the first 
who, by careful dissection and microscopical 
investigation, demonstrated the real nature of 
the “ Arcus Senilis” as a substance produced by 
fatty degeneration of the cornea. This he did 
some twelve years ago, in a series of papers in the 
Lancet, in which he also showed that the ap- 
pearance designatedas “ Arcus Senilis,”’ while some- 
times not discernible in very old persons with 
good constitutions, is frequently seen in persons 
of middle age, and even much younger, whose 
constitutions have been impaired by disease. 
Moreover, from a variety of observations, both then 
made and since continued and going on, in the 
course of an extensive practice, he has arrived at 
this important conclusion—that, simultaneously 
with this fatty degeneration in the cornea of the 
eye, there is frequently to be noticed a fatty de- 
generation either in the heart, liver, kidneys, mus- 
cles, arteries, or other parts of the human frame. 
When he first announced this in the Lancet, 
his examinations, he tells us, were confined chiefly 
to the aged subject; “ but extended experience 
soon and abundantly proved that, even in com- 
paratively early life, a corneal arch, when sym- 
metrically and largely developed, might in many 
cases be looked upon as affording an additional 
symptom wherefrom to suspect a similar form of 
morbid change being, not improbably, in progress 
within the body.” The researches of other 
authors—as Drs. Todd and C. J. B. Williams, 
Mr. Barlow, Mr. Paget, &c.—have tended very 
much to confirm Mr. Canton in this opinion. 
Mr. Paget, indeed, fully endorses the conclusion 
of our author in the following terms :—* The 
Arcus seems to be, on the whole, the best indica- 
tion which has yet been found of proneness to an 
extensive or general fatty degeneration of the 
tissues. It is not, indeed, an infallible sign 
thereof: for there are cases in which it exists 
with clear evidence of vigour in the nutrition of 
the rest of the body; and there are others in 
which its early occurrence is due to defective 
nutrition consequent on purely local causes, such 
as inflammatory affections of the choroid or other 

arts of the eye ; but, allowing for such exceptions, 
it appears to be the surest, as well as the most 
visible sign and measure of those primary degene- 
rations which it has been the chief object of my two 
last lectures to describe.” Mr. Barlow’s testimony 
is tothe same effect :—‘ The Arcusis the only indis- 
putable external sign of true fatty degeneration ; 
and, carefully interpreted, will be found, in many 
different circumstances, a clue to the destruction 
proceeding within.” In the diagnosis of disease, 
then, the importance of such a discovery as this, 
the credit of which is, we understand, due to Mr. 
Canton, cannot be over-rated. Eyen in some life- 
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offices the presenceor absence of an“ Arcus Senilis,” 
in persons whose lives are proposed for assurance, 
has come to be a subject of inquiry from the 
medical referee, in such terms as these :—“ If an 
arcus round the cornea?” “If slight or well- 
marked?” Let us add that numerous cases of the 
Arcus Senilis,’’ observedeither by Mr. Canton him- 
self, or communicated to him, are reported in this 
volume. Thesé will prove more particularly 
interesting to the medical reader; while the re- 
marks upon old age, and the examples of aged 
persons that came under our author’s own notice, 
will amply repay the perusal of every one. The 
account given of James Coleman, an aged man 
with whom Mr. Canton became acquainted when 
the former was in his hundred and second year, 
and who lived on into his hundred and fourth, is 
most noticeable, and deserves a prominent place 
in the annals of longevity. 

German Grammar, Past and Present. An 
Inaugural Address delivered on October 6, 1863, 
at King’s College, London, by Dr. Buchheim, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature 
in King’s College, London. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
Tus lecture contains-an interesting and clever 
sketch of the various stages through which the 
German grammar has passed. Dr. Buchheim 
divides its history into three periods: the em- 
pirical, when a necessarily futile attempt was 
made to adapt the language to the forms and 
rules of Latin—this period lasted from the Re- 
formation to the year 1819; the historical, which 
lasted from 1819 to 1827; and the philosophical, 
which is still in force. It would, however, be 
more correct to say that the system that now 
finds most favour is a combination of the two 
last, according to which the language is taught in 
a manner consistent with its genius and historical 
formation. “It is this combination of two sound 
rational systems which constitutes German gram- 
mar as it is taught at present in Germany ;” and 
Dr. Buchheim promises himself considerable ad- 
vantages from its adoption in England. German, 
as we know from sad experience, was acquired 
with great difficulty under the old system, and, if 
Dr. Buchheim can facilitate the study—and his 
hopes seem reasonable—he has our best wishes. 

The Gentlewoman. By the Author of “ Dinners 
and Dinner Parties.” (Chapman and Hall; x— 
118 pp.)—TuHeE object of this little book is to 
foster a love for the knowledge of household 
management in young ladies, the daughters of 
men of moderate incomes. It inculeates the 
necessity of that knowledge being aioe early, 
in preference to the so-called accomplishments of 
the boarding-school. Willing as we are to admit 
the truth that “the way to a man’s heart often 
lies through his stomach,” we must protest against 
such sweeping vituperation as this :—‘‘In the 
beginning of the present century the middle-class 
dames exchanged their good and lasting dress for 
Manchester finery ; they ceased to save dowries 
for their children, spent the money in tawdry, and 
turned their daughters into May-day queens, The 
health of their families they committed to hirelings 
coming from workhouses, penitentiaries, and brick- 
fields ; the money spent in tawdry went to create 
the fortunes of the lucky, enormously rich manu- 
facturers, who now possess the estates of many of 
our oldest members of the aristocracy.” <A writer 
who sets out as the reformer of an abuse should 
at least understand the subject, and not confound 
the sources of the material prosperity of the 
country, in the way this farrago does, with the 
extravagance of a class. There is no reason, too, 
why teetotal principles should be brought to bear 
upon the study of music in the way the author 
does in the following sentence :—‘‘On the abandon- 
ment of domestic duty,” runs on the next paragraph 
to that just quoted, “came the useless piano, 
which robbed girls of their time, but enabled car- 

nters to realise fabulous gains; two makers 
that died within the last three years left fortunes 
exceeding in the aggregate those left by nine of 
our bishops.” This same acrid spirit pervades all 
the introductory portion of the book; but, when 
the author passes the Rubicon and gets fairly down 
into the kitchen, where Psyche, the writer’s nom de 
plume, is evidently at home, it contains most valu- 
able and useful instruction, such as cannot fail to 
be useful to ladies, who, without being their own 
cooks, still desire to possess that amount of culi- 
nary knowledge ‘which will.enable them to tell a 
servant how to prepare and dress food as it should 
be, and to pronounce it properly done or not when 
served at table. On this accdunt the book may 
be safely recommended to mistresses of families as 
a desirable addition to the store-room shelves. 

Christian Sanctity. Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge in November, 
1863. By James Russell Woodford, M.A., Pem« 
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broke College, Vicar of Kempsford, and Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. (Cambridge and 
London : spe he & Co. Pp. 96.)—‘THE 
Nature of Christian Sanctity,” “The Christian 
Teacher,” “Indifference,” and “The King of 
Saints ” are the respective titles of these sermons ; 
and, from the care which has been bestowed upon 
their preparation, one cannot but be pleased that 
such a “course” has been published. The fol- 
lowing quotation not only illustrates the style of 
Mr. Woodford, but brings prominently forward 
an idea which we are too apt to let slip and forget 
altogether. The discourse is “The Christian 
Teacher,” and our author is showing why the 
Christian Faith was born and cradled in the 
East :—* Truth, clothed in the colder language 
and exemplified in the less demonstrative manners 
of the Western races, would, humanly speaking, 
never have commended itself to the more ardent 
and imaginative Eastern mind. Here, perhaps, 
may be found one reason of the comparative 
failure of missionary enterprise now in those 
regions. When souls are to be aroused, and deep 
mysteries imparted, the East comes down with 
greater force upon the West, than the West by the 
very conformation of its character can exert upon 
the East. It is far easier for us to adapt by a 
process of subtraction the burning words of peni- 
tence and praise, as we read them in the Psalms, 
to our sedater feelings, than for an Oriental to 
quicken our more measured speech into an adequate 
expression of the fire which glows in his soul. 
We account it, then, to be one of God’s most 
signal providences that the birthplace of the 
Gospel should have been not Europe but Asia.” 

Hamlet: Tragédie in 5 Actes de W. Shake- 
speare. Traduite en vers Frangais par Le Che- 
valier de Chatelain. (Rolandi.)—A curiovs feel- 
ing comes over an Englishman when he sees his 
Shakespeare’s free blank verse led up to perform 
in the fetters.of French rhyme. “What will he 
do with it ?” is the question that rises to his lips 
as the manager makes his bow; and the perform- 
ance must be very good indeed not to elicit from 
the audience an occasional “ By Jove! do you call 
that Shakespeare ?” Now we are not going to 
say what exclamations this present translation of 
Shakespeare’s greatest work has made us utter, 
and we shall not answer the query, ‘‘ What has 
he—the translator—done with it ?” but we shall 
just give our readers three specimens of the 
“charging parts,” and let them judge for them- 
selves. Horatio’s 


“ What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march ?” 


appears as 
* Quel est-tu ? toi dont la froide audace 
Viens usurper ici la forme du feu roi, 
Et jeter dans les caewrs et le trouble et U'effroi?’’ 


Hamlet's 


*“ O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew !” 


‘tte tbe 5 RG, Pourquoi cette chair si solide 

Ne peut-elle se fondre, et, devenant liquide, 

Se mdre en rosée ?” 
and the quotation that Mr. Ruskin gives as 
showing the penetrative power of Shakespeare’s 
imagination, giving the essence of life—‘‘ Here 
hung those lips that I have kissed I know not 
how oft. ‘Where be your gibes now? your 
gambols ? your songs? your flashes of merriment 
that were wont to set the table on a roar? Not 
one now to mock your own jeering ?, quite chap- 
fallen ?”—is translated “Ici étaient attachées ses 
lévres que j’ai baisées, je ne sais combien de fois. 
Ou sont maintenant vos gausseries ? vos saillies ? 
vos chansons et ces éclairs de gaité qui électris- 
aient tous les convives d’une table? Vous n’avez 
plus un mot maintenant pour vos moquer de 
vos propres grimaces; vos pauvres lévres sont 
absentes !” 

Anti-Colenso: an Essay toward Biblical Inter- 
pretation. A Wand-Book for Thinkers. By 
Johannes Laicus. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.)— 
I¥ any one wants to be set against this book let 
him read the preface. Upon the writer’s soul 
when he is meditating this work. are impressed 
these words: “‘ Forward, forward!’ We appre- 
hend this voice—gentle as the summer breeze, yet 
potent as the electric shaft—as ibly an ac- 
commodated [!] echo of that high command, given 
on a grand historical occasion, to him who instru- 
mentally conducted the sublime march of the 
Exode, the words of which were these: ‘Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.’” 
And, as God divided the sea, and let the Israelites 
pass, so, in effect, says the writer, did he tear 

imself ruthlessly from his dear native home and 
country, and produce this book. Surely this is 
either absurd. vanity or great nonsense. The 
writer knows no Hebrew, and surely no Geology ; 








but he has sense quae to see that he cannot 


meet the outspoken Bishop on his own ground of 
numbers, and so he says: “ Our argument, while 
sedulously and distinctly aiming to grasp the prin- 
ciples upon which he proceeds, . . . will not de- 
scend to those minute and often revolting details of 
a puerile scepticism, in the dark shadows of which 
the divine heroism of this great drama of the 
ages is hopelessly and inextricably confounded.” 
There is, however, some thought in the book, but 
a good deal more pompous writing than thought; 
the sentences are awkward; and of the grammar 
here is one specimen—* there is introduced by 
name two persons, namely, Hezron and Hamul.” 

Replies to the First and Second Parts of the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Natal’s “ Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua Critically Examined.” By 
Franke Parker, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Rector of Luffingcott, Devon. (London: 
Bell and Daldy; Exeter: Wm. Clifford. Pp. 
373.)—A VERY temperate and able argument 
against Bishop Colenso’s views, fairly conducted, 
without presumption or contemptuousness, pre- 
senting a very pleasant contrast to the tone of 
Johannes Laicus. The specialty of the book is 
its comparison of Scripture passages to ascertain 
in what sense the words in any questioned passage 
are used. Thus, from the number of the /irst- 
borns, which is stated in Numbers iii. 43 to be 
22,273, Kurz and the Bishop deduce the fact that 
there can have been only one first-born to 44 males ; 
or, in other words, the nunrber of boys in every 
family must have been forty-four. In answer to 
this, Mr. Parker brings together nine passages 
from the Old Testament, showing that by the 
first-born is meant the first-born among children 
only, excluding those among adults; and, as this 
interpretation makes sense of the passage, while 
that of the German commentator and the Bishop 
make nonsense, he rightly argues that his version 
is the one to be accepted by all fair-minded critics. 
We have no doubt that these Replies will prove 
of use to the enquirer into the matters touched by 
the Colenso controversy. 

ALMANACS AND PockeT-Books published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge :—1. 
“ The Churchman’s Almanack for 1864,” printed as 
a double-demy broadside, and embellished with a 
view of St. David’s Cathedral, contains most use- 
ful information for Churchmen. Copies of this 
almanac are also issued mounted on canvas, 
with roller; 2. The Same, forming 36 pages 12mo., 
with the additions, consisting of various useful 
lists; 3. The Same, interleaved and bound, with 
gilt edges; 4. The Same, omitting the larger lists, 
the size of a pocket-book ; 5. The Same, interleaved 
and bound with gilt edges; 6. The Same, inter- 
leaved and bound in morocco, with tuck and 

ckets; 7. The Same, with Diary, and the same 

ists as are given with No. 4, bound in morocco, 

with tuck and pockets; 8. ‘“ The Cottager’s Al- 
manack for 1864,” with elegant woodcut head- 
pieces, with account of the months, instructive 
paragraphs, maxims, useful lists, &c., interleaved ; 
9. “ The Cottager’s Penny Almanack for 1864,” 
the same as the last, omitting the tables, and not 
interleaved ; 10. “ The Children’s Almanack for 
1864 ;” also, The Same, with coloured frontispiece. 
—aAll these almanacs are carefully compiled, and 
may be safely recommended. Besides these, the 
Society has published ‘“‘ Zhe Churchman’s Remem- 
brancer for 1864”’—a moat useful diary for the 
table. 

Silvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell. Illustrated 
Edition. (Smith, Elder, & Co., viii—499 pp.) 
The illustrations consist of four plates, besides the 
engraved title-page.—TuIs cheap reissue of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s clever novel, full of true poetry of 
thought and feeling, will be welcomed by a very 
large class of readers. It is one of those books 
which one likes to take down and read a second 
time, more slowly than at first, pondering, whilst 
reading, the high purpose which the writer had 
in view, and which 1s so admirably worked out. 

The Ages of Human Life. The Seven Ages of 
Man described by William Shakespeare, depicted 
by Robert Smirke. (L. Booth, 23 pp.)—HERE are 
Smirke’s seven plates, which illustrate ‘‘ The Seven 
Ages,” from the lagesbakespenr Gallery,published 
by Alderman Boydell, reduced by means of photo- 
graphy to four inches by three, with the Droeshout 
portrait and the Stratford bust, and the appropriate 
words from Shakespeare, in quaint abethan 
binding, forming a pretty little book to lie on a 
drawing-room table, or to bea present to one’s 


lady-love. 
John Baptist ; being a Course of Advent Lec- 


tures. By Hilkiah Bedford Hall, B.C.L., After- 
noon Lecturer of the Parish Church, Halifax. 
(London: Bell and Daldy; Halifax: Whitley 
and Booth. Pp. 63.)—THxsz lectures are five in 
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number, and entitled “The Elias that should 
Come,” “ The Greatness of John Baptist,” “The 
Character of John Baptist,” “The Preaching of 
John Baptist,” and “Behold the Lamb of God.” 
They are simple and edifying. 

The Life of Jesus: a Fact not a Fiction. A 
Response to M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus.” By J. 
A. Gage, author of “ Wise Counsels for the Tried 
in Spirit,” “Essays on Manly Duties,” &e. 
(Tresidder. Pp. 92.)\—Mr. J. A. Gace has 
evidently written this pamphlet in good faith and 
from the most. conscientious motives, but he in- 
dulges in a style so inflated and wordy—-so tre- 
mendously epithetic, in short—that one loses all 
patience with him, and what logic the book may 
possess is, on this account, lost. 

Parables from Nature. Fourth Series. By 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty, author of “Aunt Judy’s 
Tales,” &c. (Bell and Daldy. Pp. 173.)—Tux 
parables in this little volume which please us 
most are those entitled “ Birds in the Nest,” 
“ Kicking,” “The Light of Life,” “ Gifts,” and 
“ Night and Day.” There is a fine poetic appre- 
ciation in everything Mrs. Gatty says, and, as soon 
as one has read one of her “Parables from 
Nature,” one ceases to wonder at her populerity. 

A Chronological Digest of English History, 
drawn from the best and most recent Sources, and 
designed for the use of Students. By Frederic 
Arvolappen, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. (Ma- 
dras: Gantz Brothers. Pp. 88.)—THE compiler 
—a native Indian, we presume,—has been very 
careful and impartial in this chronological digest 
of English History, but not always literally cor- 
rect. The Turkish squadron, for instance, when 
attacked by the allied fleets of England, France, 
and Russia in the Bay of Navarino, was more than 
“worsted :” it was all but annihilated; and the 
cabbage-garden affair of O’Brien and Mitchell in 
1848 can scarcely be described as “a formidable 
insurrection in Tipperary.” An Englishman 
would say “ the repeal of the Corn Laws ”’ and not 
“repealment,” and for “not ere long,” in the 
following sentence, he would most likely say 
“shortly afterwards :” “the army landed in the 
Crimea on the 14th of September, and not ere 
long gained the victory of the river Alma over the 
Russian forces on the 20th of September.” With 
such trifling drawbacks, the‘‘ Chronological Digest” 
is a most creditable performance. 
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A* the present moment, when the laity are 
quite as much alive to the importance of several 
of the issues raised by the volume of “ Essays and 
Reviews” and Bishop Colerso’s “ Inquiries _re- 
» sagen. the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua”’ as 
the clergy themselves, it may not be uninteresting 
to give the statistics of the recent episcopal ordi- 
nations, showing the proportions of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin men who have just entered the 
ministry of the Church of England, as compared 
with the numbers from other sources. Of the 
285 gentlemen admitted to the diaconate and the 
priesthood on Sunday, the 20th ult., Oxford sent 
86; Cambridge, 117; King’s College, London, 
15; and Trinity College, Dublin, 12— a total, 
from these four sources, of 230. The remaining 
55 are thus accounted for—from St. Bees Divinity 
College, Cumberland, 12; University of Durham, 
10; St. Aidan’s Theological College, Birkenhead, 
9; Cuddesden Theological College (diocese of 
Oxford), 7; Literate persons, 5; Lichfield Theo- 
logical College, 3; University of London, 3; St. 
Mark’s College, Chelsea, 2; Battersea Training 
College, 1; Nicolas College, Lancing (diocese of 
Chichester), 1; Chichester Theological College, 
1; Queen’s College, Birmingham (diocese of 
Worcester), 1. 

Tue “Grand Prix Cuvier,” founded in honour 
of the illustrious naturalist, and which is given 
triennially by the French Institute, has been 
recently awarded to Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey, author 
of “ The Silurian System of Rocks,” &c.,&e. This 
is the first occasion on which that honour has 
been conferred on a geologist, it having previously 
been granted for advance made in the other 
branches of science in which, as well as in geology, 
Cuvier was pre-eminent. 

Our obituary contains the name of the Earl of 
Charlemont, the son of the patriot, who died last 
week at Marino, county of Dublin, in his eighty- 
ninth year. He was the intimate friend of Moore 
and Byron, and married, in 1802, the beautiful 
and witty Anne Bermingham, whose praises both 
bards were fond of sounding. Lord Charlemont 
was an elegant scholar, and a “ wit among wits ” 
no less than among lords. 

AmonestT recent deaths we have to announce 
that of Mr. Andrew Park, the Scottish song- 
writer, at Glasgow, we believe in his fifty-fifth 
year. Mr. Park, though known to literary men 
south of the Tweed only as a tolerable writer of 
lyrical pieces, enjoyed considerable popularity in 
Scotland, where an edition of his collected works 
appeared in one volume, royal octavo, in 1854, 
since which time he has published “ Egypt and 
the East,” in 1857, and “ The World, Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future,” in 1862. The most popular 
of his songs, “ Hurrah for the Highlands!” “ We 
cannot part to-night,” ‘ We'll row thee o’er the 
Clyde,” “ Auld Dugald Paul,” and “The Railway 
Stag,” &c., will keep his name alive in his native 
city of Renfrew no less than in Glasgow, where 
he resided at the time of his death, and was much 
esteemed as a warm-hearted man. 

THE Dean of Ely’s “ Memoir of the late Bishop 
Mackenzie” will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Deighton, Bell, & Co. of Cambridge. 

WE have been requested to state that the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Shakespeare Tercentenary Committee 
has been joined by the Mayor of Liverpool, by Mr. 
J. C. Ewart, M.P. for Liverpool, and by Dr. 
Hume, who, after the preliminary meeting on the 
21st ult., convened at Liverpool by the Mayor, at 
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which Mr. Flower, the Mayor of Stratford-on- 
Avon, attended by express invitation, consented 
to have their names added to the list of vice- 
presidents. Mr. Flower had previously, on the 
14th ult., attended a meeting in Manchester, at 
the invitation of the mayor of that city, when the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
“That this committee fully recognise the strong 
claims which the local committee of Stratford-on- 
Avon have upon the public generally throughout 
the kingdom for co-operation and assistance, in 
their determination to secure at Stratford-on- 
Avon a national monument; and that this com- 
mittee undertake, in such manner as may be here- 
after determined, to give their cordial assistance 
to such local committee.” On the 18th ult. he 
had also attended a meeting at Birmingham, at 
the invitation of the mayor of that town, when 
the following resolution was carried unanimously : 
—“That this meeting fully recognises the strong 
claims which the local committee of Stratford- 
on-Avon have upon the public generally through- 
out the kingdom, and especially upon Birming- 
ham, for co-operation and assistance in their 
determination to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s birth.” ; 

Mr. Purrrmore has published a reply in a 
rather thick pamphlet to the article in the Edin- 
burgh Review on his “History of the Reign of 
George the Third.” ; 

A NEw paper is about to be started in Paris 
in English, to supply those who cannot pay 10 
sous per day for Galignani’s Messenger with 
useful information on Paris life for 4 sous. It is 
to contain the news of the day, criticisms on the 
theatres, where and how to get the best dinner, 
the last literary gossip, an article on shops and 
fashions; and the Saturday number will be devoted 
to the churches’ church-music. The editor is to 
be Mr. North Peat, a gentleman favourably 
known in the world of letters. 

Our readers will remember a story, in the 
letters of the Times correspondent in Poland, 
of an English clergyman who was imprisoned by 
the Russians on mere unfounded suspicion, and 
only liberated by the prompt and firm efforts of 
another English clergyman, who, it is perhaps no 
breach of confidence to say, is the Public Orator 
of the University of Cambridge. The imprisoned 
clergyman is about to publish his experiences. 

THE new series of Chambers’s Journal, the 
first number of which appears to-day, is printed 
in a larger type than its predecessors, and com- 
plies with the prevailing fashion of the day by 
the introduction of the first two chapters of a 
serial tale, “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

Tue January number of Good Words con- 
tains the first of a series of papers by Isaac Taylor, 
entitled “ Personal Recollections.’"’ They are to 
be continued throughout the year, and ought to 
be interesting. Among the other serials to appear 
in the pages of this popular periodical throughout 
the year are: a three-volume story by the author 
of “ East Lynne,” a set of natural history papers 
by Mr. P. H. Gosse, called “A Year at the 
Shore,’ and papers by the Editor, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, entitled “Evenings with Working 
People.” 

Tue First Part of Christian Work: a Maga- 
zine of Religious and Missionary Information, 
has just been published at the office of Good 
Words. It contains eight articles on missionary 
subjects, among which is one on “ Medical Mis- 
sions,” and an appendix of letters “descriptive of 
the movements in all countries affecting Christian 
work.” Should this last portion of the publica- 
tion be well done, it will meet the views of many 
who have been seeking for such a compend of 
missionary information. ; 

In consequence of a special request, Mr. Martin 
F. Tupper had the honour of a private interview 
with their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Frogmore on Sunday last, 
as we are informed by his publishers. _ 

Tu Crystal Palace stands high in public favour 
this Christmas. During the six days ending Fri- 
day, December 25, the number admitted at the 
doors was 12,274; and on Boxing-day, including 
2902 season ticket-holders, it rose to the enor- 
mous number of 43,741, against last year’s total 
of 33,315. In 1861, when Blondin’s performances 
were part of the attraction, there were 39,099 
admissions at the doors, this year’s total showing 
an increase, as against that year, of 4632, and as 
against last Christmas, of 10,426. 

Tue old-established firm of literary auctioneers 
of which Samuel Baker was the founder in 1744, 
and which has more recently been known under 
the name of Samuel Leigh Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son, has just received a er, as will be 
seen by our advertisement, in Mr. Edward Grose 
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Hodge, a gentleman long connected with it, and 


much respected by the booksellers who frequent 
the rooms, by book-collectors, and by literary men 
generally. . 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. will publish during 
this month Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s long- 
expected “Story of the Guns;” Lord Robert 
Montagu’s * Four Experiments in Church and 
State,’ with observations on the conflict of 
Churches ; Part II. of Professor Anster’s trans- 
lation of Goethe’s “ Faustus;” and the Rev. G. 
W. Cox’s “ Tales of Thebes and Argos.” 

Messrs, Macmirzan & Co. have just issued 
“The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1864,’’ contain- 
ing a variety of useful information as respects 
“ Sovereigns, Governments, Armaments, Educa- 
tion, Population, Religion, &., of every Nation in 
the World.” Amongst their announcements of 
forthcoming publications of the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford are: Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
“ Short History of England down to the Reforma- 
tion ;” “ Britton: the First-known Treatise upon 
the Common Law of England, written in the 
Language of tlte Courts,” with an English version 
and notes by Mr. F. M. Nichols; and “The 
Texts of the Earliest MSS. of the Greek Testa- 
ment, arranged with parallel columns, and com- 
pared with the edition of Robert Stephens, of 
1550,” by the Rev. E. H. Ansell. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons have in the press : 
“The Scot Abroad, and other Miscellanies,” by 
Mr. J. Hill Burton ; ‘ Index Geographicus ; being 
an Index to nearly 150,000 Names of Places, with 
their Latitudes and Longitudes,’’ a companion 
to Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas; and an “ Ad- 
vanced Text-book of Physical Geography,” by 
David Page, F.R S.E. 

Messrs. Rivinerons will publish in a few 
days: “The Psalms Interpreted of Christ; with 
Notes and Reflections,” by the Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams ; “School Sermons,” by the Head Master 
of Leamington College; ‘Sermons on the Beati- 
tudes,” by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Henley ; 
and “ Critical Essays,” by the Rev. T, E. Espin. 

Messrs. Smitru, Exper, & Co. announce as 


‘nearly ready: “The Hekim Bashi; or, Adven- 


tures. of Guiseppe Antonelli, a Physician in the 
Turkish Service,’ by the author of ‘‘ The Siege of 
Kars;” Mr. E. B. Eastwick’s “Journal of a 
Diplomatic Three Years’ Residence in Persia ;” 
an important military work by Colonel Graham, 
author of “The Art of War,” under the title of 
“Military Ends and Moral Means;” and “ His- 
torical Odes and other Poems,” by the Rev. R. 
W. Dixon. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt announce the 
following novels for publication during the present 
month: ‘“ Vladimir and Catherine, or Keiv in 
the Year 1861 ;” Mr. Oharles Clarke’s “A Box 
for the Season, by the Author of ‘ Charlie Thorn- 
hill;’” and “ Dan to Beersheba, or Northern and 
Southern Friends.” They have also just ready 
the fourth volume of Carlyle’s ‘‘ History of Fried- 
rich the Second ;’’ Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “ Life 
of Laurence Sterne;’ Mr, Wright’s “Life of 
General Wolfe ;” and “ English Writers before 
Chaucer,” by Mr. H. Morley. 


AmoneG the new works announced by Messrs. . 


Hurst and Blackett for appearance during the 
present month are: “Court and Society from 
Elizabeth to Anne,” edited from the papers at 
Kimbolton, by the Duke of Manchester, two 
volumes 8yo., with fine portraits ;” “A Young 
Artist’s Life,” by Alexander Baillie Cochrane, 
M.P., in one volume; “ Wildfire,” a novel, by 
Walter Thornbury, in three volumes; and “ Ella 
Norman ; or, A Woman’s Perils,’ by Elizabeth 
A. Murray, three volumes. 

Mr. Van Voorst will publish in s few days 
the second volume of “ British Conchology,”’ 
by J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.8., F.G.8., &c., contain- 
ing marine mollusca, with full particulars of their 
geographical and geological distribution, habits, 
and synonymy. It will be illustrated with several 


Mr. Samvet Puriiips Day, formerly special 
correspondent of the Morning Herald, and author 
of “Down South; or, Experiences at the Seat of 
War in America,’’ has in the press, in two volumes 
octavo, “ British North America; or, a Journey 
through Canada in 1862, exhibiting our Colonial 
Possessions in America in their Moral, Social, 
Religious, Physical, Military, Economical, and 
Industrial Aspects.” 

We copy the following statistics as to the 
changes in the Episcopal bench for the last seven 
years from the of Saturday. During that 
a “ Dr. has succeeded Dr. J. B. 
umner in the bishopric of. Canterbury, and 
Dr. Thomson has succeeded Dr. Musgrave in the 
archbishopric of York. The see of London is now 
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occupied by Dr. Tait, in the room of Dr. Blom- 
field; that of Durham by Dr. Baring, in the room 
of Dr. Maltby; that of Rochester by Dr. Wigram, 
in the room of Dr. Murray ; that of Bangor by 
Dr. Campbell, in the room of Dr. Bethell ; that of 
Ripon by Dr. Bickersteth, in the room of Dr. 
Longley ; that of Worcester by Dr. Philpott, in 
the room of Dr. Pepys; that of Norwich by Dr. 
Pelham, in the room of Dr. Hinds; that of Car- 
lisle by Dr. Waldegrave, in the room of Dr. 
Villiers ; and that of Gloucester and Bristol by 
Dr. Ellicott, in the room of Dr. Baring. We have 
thus 11 changes in the seven years among 28 
English and Welsh bishoprics, so that the average 
career of a bishop does not much exceed 15 or 16 
years. This is a very fair allowance, however, 
considering that divines do not become bishops 
until they are well advanced in years.”’ 

Earty this month will appear at Paris: “ His- 
toire de la Ligue Hanseatique, par Emile Worms : 
ouvrage couronné par I’Institut,’ in one volume 
octavo. 

Mr. H. J. Grarncer of Heidelberg has pub- 
lished in that city “An Epitome of the History 
of the English Language and Literature, with 
short Biographical Notices, &c.,” chiefly founded 
on Chambers’s “Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture.” 

VotumEs 684-686 of Tauchnitz’s “ Collection 
of British Authors” contain Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
tale, ‘The Shadow of Ashlydyat.” ‘“Verloren 
und Gerettet”’ is a translation of Mrs. Norton’s 
** Lost and Saved,” by F. Seybald, which has just 
appeared at Leipzig. Professor Huxley’s “ Evi- 
dence as to Man’s Place in Nature” has been 
translated into German by J. Victor Carus, and 
published at Brunswick. It is well spoken of by 
German critics. 

A ORITICAL essay on Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello” 
has been published by Mr. F. Liiders at Hamburg, 
under the title of “ Beitrige zur Erklirung von 
Shakespeare’s Othello.” It consists of 108 
octavo pages, and presents several clever conjec- 
tural readings, as well as other elucidations of the 
text. 

‘“‘ ERINNERUNGEN Deutscher Offiziere in Britis- 
chen Diensten, aus den Kriegsjahren 1805-16,” by 
H. Dernel, is the title of a book, just published at 
Hanover, of recollections of the Peninsular war 
and the campaign of Waterloo ” by still surviving 
officers of ‘The King’s German Legion.” 

TuE first yolume of a new history of the Thirty 
Years’ War, chiefly from hitherto unpublished 
sources, has just been given to the world by F. 
Keym, under the title of ‘Geschichte des 30 
jahrigen Krieges; nach den Resultaten der 
neueren Forschungen dargestellt.”) _ 

Ar Altona there has just appeared, as “ Supple- 
ment to Goethe’s Works,’ “ Juristische Abhand- 
lung iiber die Fléhe, (de pulisbus.) Yon Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe?’ As far back as 1839 an edi- 
tion of the original Latin text and German trans- 
lation was published at Berlin, also with Goethe’s 
name, which gave rise to Von der Hagen’s paper 
on the subject, reprinted in the fourth volume of 
“ Germania,’ in which it is shown that the work 
originally appeared anonymously at Marburg in 
1635, more than a century before the birth of 
Goethe. 

AN important work connected with the history 
of Sicily just made its appearance in Palermo, 
being the first volume of “ Collezione de Opera 
Inedite o Rare riguardanti la Sicilia,” which con- 
tains “ Discorso istorico-apologetico della Monar- 
chia di Sicilia, composto da Giambattista Caruso. 
Per la prima yolta pubblicato ed annotato per 
G. M. Mira.” It is an octavo yolume of some 
400 pages. The second volume of the series will 
consist of ‘ Diario Palermitano del 1713 al 1718 
di A. Mongitore.” Signor Eugenio Cipolletta has 
published at Milan “Memorie Politiche sui 
Conclavi da Pio VII. a Pio IX., compilate su 
Documenti Segreti rinvenuti negli Archivi degli 
esteri dell’ Exregno delle Due Sicilie.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


JEWISH SHEKELS. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 
Srr,—Mr. Noel Humphreys’s explanatory letter 
of the 26th inst., however far it may convince the 
public of my “imposition,” has failed to convince 
me that I am an impostor. To enter into my 


reasons for all my assertions would not only 
occupy too much space, but too much time, and 
I therefore confine myself to one or two observa- 
tions. 

I again reiterate that “only those who blindly 
follow De Sauley would make such statements as 
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are in Mr. Humphreys’s paper; for the works of 
Cayedoni and Levy have proved them to be in- 
correct.” 

The Cayedoni that I refer to is nof the * inter- 
esting and instructive pamphlet” published in 
1850, but the German translation of Cavedoni, 
with additions by A. von Werlhof, the first volume 
of which was published in 1855, and the second 
in 1856. In the preface of the second volume, as 
also at p. 4 seg. of the same volume, Mr. Hum- 

hreys will find matter bearing directly upon 
M. de Saulcy’s theories, and of a nature not to be 
easily set aside. 

With regard to the work of Dr. Levy, “the 
simple and brief statement” afforded by Mr. 
Humphreys is not sufficient, Why does Mr. 
Humphreys quote against me the remarks of 
the reviewer of this work, and not look at the 
work itself? Had he done so, he would have 
found that Dr. Levy so utterly discredits De 
Saulcy’s theories that he has not even noticed 
them. 

The highest English authorities on this subject, 
I regret to say, are very few. I have every respect 
for Mr. Evans as a practical numismatist, and I 
cannot doubt for one moment that at the time he 
wrote the review of De Saulcy’s book he felt con- 
vinced of the correctness of De Saulcy’s theories. 
But had he then read Werlhof’s translation of 
Cavedoni, and does he agree with De Saulcy 
now ? 

For the question of the “ Actian era” I should 
recommend Mr. Humphreys, first of all, to study 
the coins themselves; secondly, not to copy 
Eckhel ; and, thirdly, to look at Mommsen, 
Geschichte deg Rémischen Miinzwesens, p. 719, 
note 190. 

For the question of the two Agrippas there is 
no work to which I can refer Mr. Humphreys 
for satisfactory information. I have reason to 
believe that one will shortly be published. In 
the meantime, Cavedoni (vol. ii., p. 35) may be 
consulted, 

In conclusion, I may remark that a knowledge 
of the numismatics of any particular people or 
period cannot be attained without a long study of 
the coins themselves, and an acquaintance with 
the current coin-literature. That one who calls 
himself a ‘‘numismatist” should pick out the 
works of Cavedoni (1850) and De Sauley (1854), 
copy their statements (regardless if any advance- 
ment had been made since those days), and 
still more attempt to vindicate them, seems to 
me unwise. In not ‘many months’ time Mr. 
Humphreys will be able to read in English the 
whole history of Jewish coins up to the present 
time, and I shall be glad then to consider any of 
his strictures; in the meantime, before he again 
states that my ‘‘ assertions are dogmatic” I beg 
him to study the work of Cavedoni (the one J 
alluded to), that of Levy, and the article ‘‘ Money” 
in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” where 
may be found a fair statement of De Saulcy’s 
attributions with judicious objections to his 
theories.—J am, Sir, yours, F. W. M. 

Dec. 30, 1863. 





THE ART-JOURNAL AND MISS HOSMER. 
To the Editor of Tuk REAvDER. 


Srr,—Your readers who have visited the studios 
of the great sculptors in Rome are aware that: the 
method of their production of statues is briefly as 
follows :— 

The sculptor, haying designed a figure, first 
makes a sketch of it in clay a few inches only in 
height. When he has satisfied himself with the 
general attitude, a cast is taken of his sketch, and 
from it a model in clay is prepared of the full size 
he designs for his statue, whether half the natural 
height, or life-size, or colossal. The process of 
building the clay, as it is called, upon the strong 
iron armatura or skeleton on which it stands on 
its pedestal, and the bending and fixing this arma- 
tura into the form of the limbs, constitute a work 


of vast labour of a purely manual sort, for whose 


performance all artists able to afford it employ 
the skilled workmen to be obtained in Rome. 
The rough clay, rudely assuming the shape of the 
intended statue, then passes into the sculptor’s 
hands and undergoes his most elaborate manipu- 
lation, by which itis reduced (generally after the 
labour of several months) to the precise and per- 
fectly-finished form he desires should hereafter 
appear in marble. This done, the formatore takes 
a cast of the whole, and the clay is destroyed. 
From this last plaster cast again in due time the 
marble is hewn by three successive workmen, 
The first gives it rough outline, the second brings 
it by rule and compass to close resemblance with 
the cast, and the third finishes it to perfection. - 
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It is a question debated among artists whether 
the work of this third marble-cutter, who finishes 
the statue, ought not to be performed by the 
sculptor himself. Without urging the point, I 
shall merely remark that Thorwaldsen, Canova, 
Gibson, and Tenerani have left all their statues, 
with one single exception, to be thus finished by 
men in their employment, and have no more 
thought it necessary for them to add manual exe- 
cution to their perfect designs in clay, and to 
chisel their own marble, than for an architect to 
lay his own bricks and fasten his tiles. 

I have given this short account of the processes 
of sculpture because it is necessary that the 
reader should be acquainted with it, to form a 
judgment respecting the extraordinary statement 
which has lately been published against the young 
lady whose statue of Zenobia (in the same tem- 
ple with Gibson’s Venus) in the International 
Exhibition excited such deserved interest that 
the assertion that she was not its author can 
hardly fail to have attracted attention. It will 
be observed that the process above described 
leaves the sculptor open to the possibility of two 
charges. It may be said that the workman 
who set up his clay completed the model. 
This would be a line of attack addressing 
itself to fellow-artists and connoisseurs. Or it 
may be said that, as the stone-cutters alone 
have touched the marble, the sculptor has no claim 
to the work. This would be a line of attack ad- 
dressed to the outer public, who know nothing of 
the processes of sculpture, and believe that an 
artist ought to exclaim, like Michael Angelo, that 
he “sees a god” in a formless block of stone, and 
incontinently proceed with mallet and chisel to set 
him free! Happily, it is not often that the mere 
possibility of bringing a charge is taken advantage 
of to give scope to an injurious accusation against 
an artist of high character and reputation. Such, 
however, seems to have been the case in regard 
to a paragraph quoted in the Art-Journal of 
September last from a minor periodical, and now 
current with the authority of the former paper, 
bearing the distinct assertion before-mentioned 
that Miss Hosmer was not the sculptress of the 
Zenobia, but that it was the work of an Italian 
artist now in Rome. 

On having my attention called to this charge 
I purposed to offer my testimony, with that of 
many other visitors of Miss Hosmer’s studio, to 
the singular diligence with which we have watched 
her pursue her labours—a diligence so remarkable 
as to make such an accusation more ill-applied to 
her than probably to any other living artist. It 
would be an impertinence, however, to add any 
other witness whatever to that of her master, Mr. 
Gibson, from whom I have just received the fol- 
lowing statement, with his permission to make it 
public.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Florence, Nov. 80. Frances PowER Corse. 


(copy. ] 

Finding that my pupil Miss Hosmer’s progress 
in her art begins to agitate some rivals of the male 
sex, as proved by the following words printed in 
the Art-Journal—“ Zenobia, said to be executed 
by Miss Hosmer, but really executed by an Italian 
workman in Rome ”—T feel it is but justice on my 
part to state that Miss Hosmer became my pupil 
on her arrival at Rome from America. I soon 
found that she had uncommon talents. She studied 
under my own eyes for seyen years, modelling 
from the antique, and her own original works from 
the living models. The first report of her Zenobia 
was that it was the work of Mr. Gibson, after- 
wards that itis by a Roman workman. So far it 
is true that it was built up by my man from her 
own original small model, according to the practice 
of our profession ; the long study and finishing is 
y herself, like every other sculptor. If Miss 

osmer’s works were the productions of other 
artists and not her own, there would be in my 
studio two impostors—Miss Hosmer and myself. 


Rome, November 1863. JOHN Gipson, R.A. 








SCIENCE. 


ANTROLOGY. 


Ww trust that the eminent naturalist whom 
we lately heard making use of this latest 
‘* ology’”’—a word doubtless of his own coin- 
ing—will forgive us for placing it at the head 
of this article, seeing that we haye to bring 
to notice some papers lately presented to the 
French Academy which in an eminent de- 

foreshadow its usefulness and the yast- 
ness of that branch of science which it so 
admirably indicates. 
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Sir Charles Lyell’s lately published résumé 
of the knowledge we already possess on the 
subject of man’s antiquity renders all mention 
here of what may be called the cave-evidence 
unnecessary—a reference to his work will at 
once point out all its importance, already 
abundantly recognised both by English and 
French anthropologists, and enhanced by the 
recent discoveries both in Denmark and 
Switzerland. 

Among the bone-caves in France described 
as far back as 1848 is that of Bruniquel 
(Tarn-et-Garonne), while, among others 
more recently explored, we may mention 
those at Pradiéres, Bédeillac, Sabart, two at 
Niaux, Ussat, Fontanet, and others. These 
seven haye recently been described by MM. 
Garrigou and Filhol; and from their paper * 
we learn that the common conditions of the 
caverns haye, in all cases, led to a common 
occupation of them by animals, and even by 
man himself, as evidenced by remains of his 
handiwork. The floors of all these caves are 
covered by a talus, similar to that outside, 
overlying a clayey soil; and immediately 
under the surface the evidences of man’s 
habitation commence to show themselves, 
although it is at a distance of one or even 
two métres that they become most unmis- 
takable. Successive strata, as it were, of 
charcoal and cinders tell of fires by which 
these early men lit up their strange abodes 
and cooked their food; strange marrow-bones 
are there, too, and cleavers, although the 
latter were wanting in the ring of the ones 
better known to their posterity, and the 
former are not always those affected by 
modern epicures. The heads of the animals 
whose remains are found are always entire, 
although the skulls are generally broken; and 
this not only in the case of the carnassiers, 
the dog included, but of the ruminants also, 
of which the bones are often found in a burnt 
state. It is a very singular fact that, in none 
of these cases, in spite of the proofs of human 
habitation, have any traces of gnawing been 
found. Quantities of Helix nemoralis are 
mixed with the cinders, so that the first 
oyster-eater, after all, may not have beer. 
the braye man we paint him, but a mere 
imitator, the prototype of the modern snail- 
garden frequenter. 

We have not space to mention in ertenso 
the list of worked-bones and flints which 
MM. Garrigou and Filhol give as obtained 
from these caves. Flint, indeed, has not 
satisfied these caye-men, for knives and 
other articles formed of a very compact and 
hard silicious schist have been found, toge- 
ther with a hone made of sandstone. Lepti- 
nite, too, was called into requisition, and 
serpentine and quartzite for knives; while 
more than twenty hand-mills, from 20 to 60 
centimétres in diameter, made in these mate- 
rials and granite, have also been found. Frag- 
ments of coarse pottery completethe find. The 
animals of which the remains have been al- 
ready determined are—a large and small ox, 
sheep, goat, antelope, chamois, Sus scrofa 
ferus, another smaller and domesticated, 
horse, wolf, dog, fox, hare, and others, 
besides two birds. 

Our authors well remark that the dis- 
coveries made in Switzerland and Denmark 
of a pre-historic period in the succession 
of populations, lead one to think that 
the continents were inhabited at that epoch 
at the points where they are at this. 
The uniformity of the articles found, the 
general progress in the successive use of 
materials, also afford evidence that the 
human intelligence, identical everywhere in 
its primitive indications, has undergone the 
influences of many thousand years to arrive 
at its present standpoint. Different fauna 
have succeeded each other since man first 
appeared ; and the populations among whom | 
the three ages of stone, bronze, and iron were 
developed seem to connect the man of the | 

resent with him of Abbeville, and by this 

t with him of Chartres. 

As the Swiss lakes furnished some of the | 
pre-historic races with means of shelter from 
their enemies, so others of the same habits of 








life, not, by their situation, able to ayail 
themselves of such means of defence, chose 
their refuge and dwelling in the cayes na- 
turally formed for them in the rocks. 

Turn we now to a subsequent * memoir on 
the first-named cavern, that of Bruniquel, in 
which not only traces of man’s industry, but 
of man himself,-have rewarded the industry 
of MM. Garrigou, Martin, and Trutat. This 
cavern is hollowed out of the jurassic lime- 
stone, and is similar to those before-mentioned; 
the floor of it has already been excavated to 
the depth of three métres; in the clayey bands 
especially, worked flints of all sizes and 
shapes at present known have been found in 
great abundance. The following species of 
animals are represented in the bone remains 
—reindeer, antelope, Cervus elephas, chamois, 
Bos primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, roe- 
buck, goat, horse, wolf, dog, fox, a carnassier 
somewhat smaller than a fox, two gallina- 
cig, a large bird, and two species of fishes. 
The reindeer is the characteristic species ot 
the age of the Bruniquel cavern, which places 
it in the third paleontological epoch of M. 
Lartet. 

The humerus of the large bird before- 
mentioned bears sculptured upon. it rude 
representations of seyeral parts of a fish. 
This would suffice of itself to prove than’s 
presence in the cave; but there is stil 
stronger evidence in this cave in the 
shape of portions of two human jaws, found, 
we are assured, in the presence of ten wit- 
nesses, two métres down in the clayey stratum 
closely associated with flint implements and 
bones of different ruminants. 

Here, then, we have Abbeville outdone, 
and perhaps the nucleus of another cause 
célebre ! 

The blow which brought the first half jaw 
to light bruised the condyle and loosened 
several teeth, which it was found impossible 
to recover; one only (the first large molar) 

vas left in its place. The first jaw, which 
belonged to an adult, is the lower one on the 
right side; the second one found is unmis-. 
takably that of an old man, and slightly 
differs from the former one; the second large 
molar is missing, and the alveole has disap- 

eared. This second is a half lower left 
jaw, and the lower border is a little less 
straight than in the other one. We give, for 
the Benefit of our anatomical readers, M. 
Garrigou’s description of the first frag- 
ments :— 

1° Face externe. Le bord inférieur de la branche 
dentaire est presque rectiligne, se relevant un peu 
avant d’arriver i la symphyse du menton, aprés 
avoir rencontré une sorte d’épine vis-a-vis l’espace 
qui sépare la canine de la premiére petite molaire. 
La courbure de la branche ascendante sur la 
branche horizontale n’est pas trés-brusque. Le 
bord alvéolaire forme un angle plutét légérement 
aigu que droit avec le bord antérieur de la 
branche ascendante. Ce bord va en s’arrondis- 
sant légérement a la partie antérieure vers la 
premiére molaire. Il n’y a rien de brusque dans 
cette courbure. 

2° Face interne. Le bord alvéolaire s’élargit 
fortement sur le point d’insertion de la derniére 
grosse molaire et forme une saillie. L’angle posté- 
rieur et inférieur des deux branches de la machoire 
rentre trés-sensiblement de dehors en dedans, sans 
que la face externe présente de saillies, et limite 
avec la protubérance formée par l’alvéole de la 
derniére molaire une gouttiére qui se prolonge 
jusque vers la canine. Les points d’insertions 
musculaires 4 la face interne de l’angle postérieur 
et inférieur sont tres-développés. 

3° Du milieu de la courbure et de langle sail- 
lant formé par la rencontre des deux branches 
ascendante et horizontale, au point le plus en 
relief du menton, 10 centimétres ; du bord supé- 
rieur des alvéoles des incisives au bord antérieur 
de la branche ascendante, 7 centimétres ; hauteur 
de la branche horizontale, en arriére 24, en ayant 
3 centimétres. 

4° La machiore est arrondie en avant, formant 
un menton rond et non carré. Le bord alvéolaire 
& la partie externe parait limiter un espace para- 
bolique. 

5° Les dents sont implantées d’une maniére 
perpendiculaire sur la machoire. 


- Passing over a comparison made by our 
authors with the Moulin-Quignon jaw, we 








* Comptes-Rendus, tome lvii., p. 841. 
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may mention that an examination of these 
bones has shown a certain resemblance with 
those previously obtained in the caves of 
Lombrines, Bédeillac, and Saleich. On these 
specimens is found the channel on the in- 
terior face; but the chin is squarer in those 
coming from Lombrines. In those derived 
from the caves of Ariége, tle space circum- 
scribed by the alveolar border formsa — 
while in the Bruniquel jaws it is parabolic, 
and the aforesaid channel is more strongly 
marked. 

Thus we find, then, three human jaws of 


the same brachycephalic type dating from 


three perfectly different epochs—the one 
from Aurignac associated with Ursus 4 ge 


that from Moulin-Quignon lying side by side 
with Elephas primigenius, and this last dis- 
covery of M. Garrigou’s found with remains 
of Reindeer. 


MM. Garrigou, Martin, and Trutat con- 
clude their memoir (which has been referred 
to the Toul bone-caye Committee) by point- 
ing out the evidence thus furnished of a 
uniformity of type prevailing during so long 
a period ; and this certainly 1s not among the 
least valuable of the observations which are 
suggested by their valuable discovery. 








THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF 
HUMAN HAIR. 


PRUNER-BEY of Paris, the late physician 

+ tothe Viceroy of Egypt, has just published a 
most important memoir on human hair, in which 
the researches which this observer has under- 
taken with the’ microscope are detailed, and 
illustrated with a series of the most valuable 
original drawings. 

From the highest antiquity, the hairof thehuman 
species has attracted the attention of observers, 
but until a recent epoch, merely the colour of the 

ir and the outward appearance have been cha- 

terized. These easily recognisable characters 
have been described both in individuals and in 
nations, and from the time of the Greeks the 
epithets Acidrprxes, obAoTprxes, Eavdul mvppol, and 
other descriptive terms have been used, and now 
modern science, aided by the microscope, has 
enlarged the sphere of our knowledge. Heusinger 
noticed that in the negro each hair formed an 
elliptical section, which fact was afterwards proved 
by Kolliker. Browne, in Schoolcraft’s work on 
the American tribes, published detailed researches, 
in which he alleged that specific differences pre- 
vailed between the hair of the “ Aryan,” the 
negro, the Chinese, and the native American. 
M. Pruner-Bey was induced to take up the ques- 
tion in detail on account of the great state of 
confusion in which the subject appeared to him. 
He hascarried on a microscopical examination of the 
hair of the different regions of the body, especially 
of men and the anthropoid apes. No accu- 
rate information was afforded him respecting the 
hair of the races of North America and Higher 
Asia, but he considers that his induction is suffi- 
ciently vast to generalize respecting the hair of 
the other races of mankind. The external character 
of the hair he reviews at great length, from the 


coarse and smooth type, almost reaching the heel, - 


of the Blackfoot or the Sioux Indians, to the 
contortuplicated tufts, which scarcely touch the 
shoulder of the negress or the Bosjesman. ‘The 
length of hair is a variable character in the two 
sexes of the same origin, whilst it is so much under 
the influence of climate and hygiene, and varies 
even in individuals of the same family, that it is 
not of classificatory value. The abundance 
of hair, also a variable character, is dependent on 
the general rule that the-more fine and supple 
the hair is the more hairs are implanted in a 
given The colour of the hair, which ap- 
pears, on the one hand, to bear some amount of 
correlation with that of the skin and of the iris, 
on the other hand offers more or less persistency 
as arace-character. Black hair is to be found in 
every part of the globe—equatorial, arctic, or tem- 
perate ; whether in the Esquimaux, Negro, Brah- 
minic Hindoo, Malay, or in many Europeans. 
The light-haired races, of whom the tint varies 
through the imperceptible shades of flaxen, yellow, 
straw -yellow, golden-yellow, red, fiery-red, reddish- 
— clear oA agit dark “3 yor digg sn are 
as spread, and indi especi 
the ~ blonde tint, the Becta Se vale, 
and Celtic divisions of the “Aryan” race, the 
Finnie branch of the Turdnians, in the Caucasus, 
Armenia, amongst the Shemites of Syria, some- 
times amongst the Jews, and perhaps in Africa 





amongst the Berbers of the Atlas. Red hair, on 
the other hand, is represented amongst all the 
known races. The colour alone of the hair 
M. Pruner-Bey considers to be inadequate to cha- 
racterize race. The head of hair becomes smooth 
when the individual hairs are rectilinear, curled 
when they curve at their extremities, frizzed when 
they are composed of curves throughout their 
whole length, and crisp when they are disposed in 
more or less large rings which resemble those of 
wool. In the majority of the races of mankind 
the hair issues obliquely out of the cutaneous en- 
velope; on the Hottentot, Papou, and many ne- 
groes the hair is implanted perpendicularly. 
M. Pruner-Bey enters into length as to the dif- 
ferences in the hair when microscopically exam- 
ined in its longitudinal direction, which, again, he 
considers insufficient to indicate race-characters. 
As regards the transverse sections, their examina- 
tion forms the most striking part of our author's 
paper. This method permits the examination of 
the contour of the hair, its diameter and thick- 
ness; the ascertainment of the presence or ab- 
sence of a medullary substance, al of its relations 
with the cortex. In the negro the hair is ellip- 
tical and excecdingly flat; the medullary sub- 
stance is not always present; the centre is never 
empty. In the Papou the medullary substance is 
usually present ; but the central spot which indi- 
cates it is more narrow than in the negro. This 
central spot is also very conspicuous in the New 
Zealander, Malay, some Australians, Japanese, 
and Chinese. Pruner- Bey proceeds with the micro- 
scopical analysis of the hair in the less known races 
of South America, which we pass over, as the whole 
subject is too complicated to be treated in brief. 
A similar analysis 1s carried on of the crinal cha- 
racters of the other races of man, and of the male 
and female chimpanzee, male and female gorilla, 
oran-titan, gibbon, and baboon, the following being 
M. Pruner-Bey’s chief conclusions :—That micro- 
scopical examination shows more diversities of 
aspect than are presented by the human hair 
to the naked eye; the more the hair is 
flattened ihe more it is curled; and _ the 
more it is rounded the more it becomes smooth 
and coarse. One of the extremities of the scale 
is represented by the Papous, the Bosjesmen, 
and negroes; the other by the Polynesians, Ma- 
laye, Siamese, Japanese, Turanians, and Ameri- 
cans, without excepting the Esquimaux ; the 
Aryans occupy the intermediate space. The 
Basques differ as much from the Aryan stock by 
their hair as by their language. Mixed breeds are 
recognisable by the fusion and juxtaposition of the 
characters inherent in the hair of their relations. 
The form of the hair produces more characteristic 
differences than the anatomical disposition of the 
constituentelements. Anatomically, there is only to 
be taken into consideration the transparent centre 
deprived of medullary substance in some branches 
of the Aryan race. But the fine points of the hairs 
belonging to theallophylletic races present the same 
peculiarity. One single hair, when it presents the 
average shape characteristic of the race, may dis- 
tinguish it; but, without pretending to this degree 
of certitude, it is indubitable that the head of hair 
of each individual bears the mark of its origin. 
Although there are appreciable differences of form 
between various hairs in the same individual, the 
extreme forms are only to be met with on the 
same head where there has been a mixture of 
blood. . The hair, according to M. Pruner-Bey’s 
method, appears to have an incontestable value in 
the study of inherent characters of the human 
races. Some will find transitional forms, as, for 
example, from the Polynesian to the Melanesian ; 
from the Malay and the Lithuanian to the 
Turanian, &c.; from these and from the Basque 
to the American ; while others will, perhaps, sig- 
nalize, with as much energy and justice, diverse 
and constant forms even in this insignificant 
appendix of the skin. M. Pruncr-Bey concludes 
by saying that the form of the hair is as certain 
as that of theshape of the skull, although the im- 
portance of the two characters may be unequal. 

Such startling conclusions can only be accepted 
on the best evidence ; and we h that our 
readers may examine carefully the three litho- 
graphed plates which accompany the memoir, 
which seem to bear out the important generaliza- 
ae French author, and to afford a new 
proof of the importance of the microscopical 
method of biological investigation. 








M. FAYE ON THE ARTIFICIAL PRO- 
DUCTION OF METEORITES. 


Ww* have before alluded to M. Faye’s new 
theory of falling stars, although at present 
we have been unable to give his memoir in <aante 
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as we hope to do; in the interim his latest con- 
tribution to the chemical part of the subject 
will be read with interest. After referring to 
his previous communications, he remarks that 
the phenomenon of shooting stars is not exclu- 
sively astronomic ; it includes, besides, physics, 
chemistry, and mineralogy—physics, because it 
brings forward a new source of heat and of light, 
more intense, more powerful, perhaps, than all 
others, so much so that it alone would suffice to 
account for the heat and light of all the suns. 
Thanks to the dynamical theory of heat, we can 
now calculate the detailed circumstances of the 
passage of these asteroids in our atmosphere so as 
to account for the principal facts—such as sudden 
incandescence (even in the high regions where the 
air must be excessively rarefied), the explosion 
of those with a solid nucleus, and the vitrifaction 
of their external coatings.* Chemists admit 
that it is by these phenomena alone that we can 
obtain a knowledge of matter foreign to our 
globe, and be able to submit it to direct analysis. 
Mineralogy finds in these stones fallen from the 
heavens, besides minerals identical with our own, 
others which are altogether strange to us, associa- 
tions of elements which must have taken place 
under special circumstances, and the study of 
which may lead us to some positive conclusions 
respecting those circumstances. 

Chemical analysis, moreover, teaches us that 
the elements of aérolites are identical with ours, 
so that a chemist, to find the equivalent of iron, 
might apply himself indifferently to meteoric iron 
or that of our factories. ‘This result confirms the 
opinions of astronomers, who place the first origin 
of the shooting stars in the circumsolar region in 
which the formation of our own globe took place ; 
for, if we found them composed of new elements, 
totally different from those with which we are 
acquainted, we should be led to conclude that 
these meteorites come from the depths of space 
the farthest removed from our little solar world. 
Perhaps this study of the first elements remains 
to be completed by applying to cosmic matter the 
resources of spectral analysis. 

But mineralogical researches possess, as before 
mentioned, a still more direct interest. Be- 
sides magnetic pyrites, pyroxenc, augite, and, 
above all, olivine, which we find both in terres- 
trial and cosmic bodies, with all the charac- 
teristics of identity, these researches have 
revealed species totally foreign, of which the 
formation is due, not to different laws of affinity, 
but to special conditions of formation realized 
with us. 

Many types of this kind have been noticed in 
aérolites: nickeliferous iron for example, carbon, 
and even a hydrocarburet of strictly inorganic 
origin (Wohler), and a peculiar metallic phos- 
phuret. The first simply leads to the idea that 
these bodies are derived trom a medium without 
free. oxygen or weakly combined ; and this answers 
well to the astronomical theory of the emptiness of 
the celestial spaces, where neither the air nor the 
aqueous vapour of the earth exists, and where 
substances easily oxidized, like iron and nickel, 
would be indefinitely preserved, whilst on the 
earth they would speedily be attacked and de- 
stroyed. The second would perplex us if we did 
not know, from the experiments of M. Berthelot, 
that hydrogen may be combined with carbon 
without the intermediation of organic life. As to 
the third, it has not yet been studied from the 
point of view of its somewhat enigmatical forma- 
tion. We do not know whether we should be 
able here entirely to reproduce it. For instance, 
schreibersite, the atomic composition of which is 
that of a perfectly-defined double phosphuret of 
iron and nickel, is constantly found, in small 
pieces or grains, in stony aérolites, and even in 
meteoric iron, of which a mass, once mechanically 
deprived of this metal, presents no trace of phos- 
phorus. This is so different from the terrestrial 
kingdom, and this mineral is so peculiar to the 
meteorites, that it would be extremely interesting 
to attempt its reproduction. Schreibersite is seen 
in flakes or small yellow fragments of a metallic 
lustre similar to magnetic pyrites, with which it 
might often be confounded. It presents no trace 
of crystallization ; the magnet attracts it power- 
fully, and imparts to it a durable polarization ; it 
is unaffected by hydrochloric acid. According to 
Professor Lawrence Smith, who has strongly 
insisted upon the important and characteristic 
réle of this exclusively cosmic mineral, its atomic 
formula would be Ni*Fe*Ph.t 
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It is to schreibersite alone that we can attri- 
bute the phosphorus of meteorites. M.H. Deville 
has placed his laboratory at M. Faye’s disposal, 
and assisted him by his advice. The operation 
consisted in reducing with charcoal a given quan- 
tity of oxide of nickel and sesquioxide of iron, 
intimately mixed with a phosphate with a base of 
soda and silica. The quantities adopted were 
according to the following formula :— 

Sesquioxideofiron . . . «+ « « 8 

ens « + .«« © 6 @ @ we 

ophosphate of soda. P a a s BE 

Sh a ae ace a ee 

Charcoal aoe ee ee oe ee 
This mixture, placed in a carbon crucible, pro- 
tected by an earthen one, has been brought to, 
and maintained sometime at, a white heat. A 
black glass, containing a metallic dross, was ob- 
tained, besides a very distinct crust placed be- 
tween the glass and the dross, adhering slightly 
to the first, but not to the second. ‘he dross 
appeared to be an alloy or an intimate mixture of 
iron and nickel, superficially tarnished by a small 
quantity of sulphuret, the sulphur of which 
robably came from the oxide of iron used. 
When attacked largely by hydrochloric acid, the 
dross evolved at first a small quantity of sul- 
huretted hydrogen, and then pure hydrogen. 
But the intermediate zone between the dissolvent 
and the dross, where the part of the phosphorus 
not volatilized at first would be concentrated 
during the fusion, was formed of yellow flakes of 
a very bright metallic lustre, powerfully attracted 


-by the magnet and completely unattackable either 


hot or'cold by hydrochloric acid. This substance 
possesses the characteristics of schreibersite. 

Mr. Faye concludes his memoir by remarking : 
—‘ As a necessary verification, the analysis of this 
artificial schreibersite will have to be made, to see 
whether it will remain mechanically intercallated 
in a mass of iron, without communicating its 
phosphorus to it; it will also be necessary to ex- 
amine whether the greenish shade which is found 
in certain meteoric specimens is not due to the 
small quantity of cobalt which is generally found 
in them (one-third per cent.), and which I have 
been obliged to neglect; but the Academy will be 
pleased to consider that, on my part, the object of 
this attempt has been, principally, to call the at- 
tention of competent savans to these questions. 
The most characteristic mineral amongst extra- 
terrestrial substances seems to have been repro- 
duced under circumstances sufficiently near to its 
theoretical indications—viz., by the aid of heat and 
apart from the contact of oxidizing agents; this, 
then, is what must have taken place in the case of 
the meteorites, the general contexture of which 
shows an igneous origin, and one which the least 
particles of iron have been preserved for thou- 
sands of centuries without a trace of alteration, 
mixed with materials incapable of communicating 
to them the least portion of their oxygen.” 





ON THE APPALACHIANS AND ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS AS TIME-BOUNDARIES IN 
GEOLOGICAL HISTORY.* 


HE Appalachian mountains, extending from 
Labrador to Alabama, and the Rocky chain, 
facing the Pacific from the Arctic to the talons 
of Darien, are the two great mountain chains of 
the North American continent. They are the 
heights which determine its features—one consti- 
tuting the Atlantic border-chain, the other, the 
Pacific, and the two forming the limits of the vast 
interior continental basin. All other lines of 
heights are small in comparison. 

If the elevation of mountains has ever made 
epochs in geological history, or time-boundaries 
between its ages, we should look to the elevation 
of these chains for the profoundest of all divisions 
in the chronology of the North American continent. 
And, corresponding with this expectation, these 
two cases of mountain-raising stand out as boldly 
between the grander eras of time, as the mountains 
themselves do geographically between the oceans 
and the continental interior. The three eras, after 
the Azoic, recognised by geologists, are the Paleo- 
zoic, or ancient time, the Mesozoic, or medieval 
time, and‘ the Cenozoic, or recent time; the first 
and second having their intervening limit between 
the Carboniferous and Reptilian ages, and the 
second and third between the Cretaceous period 
closing the Reptilian age and the Tertiary com- 
mencing the age of Mammals.t Now, the eleva- 

* This paper is contributed tothe last number of Silliman’s 
Journal by Mr. James H. Dana. Its is so great, and 


gTasp 
the generalizations and facts which it contains are so inter- 
esting to both old and new world geologists, that we print it 
at length 


t+ Professor Acassiz, in a recent paper in the Atlantic 
Monthly, places the close of the Paleozoic after the Devonian. 
In the writer’s view, the whole bearing of the science is 
against any such hew arrangement of the geological ages, 








tions of the two mountain chains referred to date 
from the limits of these eras. At the first of these 
limits, or as the closing act in Paleozoic history, 
the rocks of the Appalachian region were flexed 
into numerous folds, in part crystallized, and, over 
a country more than a thousand miles in length, 
lifted into mountain ranges. And at the second, 
or as the introduction of Cenozoic time, the mass 
of the Rocky Mountains began to rise above the 
ocean. 

The fact that the formation of the main portion 
of the Appalachians took place after the close of 
the Carboniferous age is fixed, beyond all question, 
as Professor Rogers and others have shown, by 
the occurrence of the coal-beds of Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Nova Scotia among the uplifted 
folded rocks. The coal-beds are part of the 
material bent and lifted in the grand process of 
mountain-making, and, of course, must have been 
laid down before the disturbance began. The 
evidence has been abundantly presented elsewhere, 
and need not be here repeated. 

As the uppermost strata of the coal formation, 
together with the Permian beds, are wanting in 
Pennsylvania, although occurring in the Mississippi 
basin, it is probable, as suggested elsewhere by the 
writer, that the epoch of uplift and disturbance 
had its commencement even before the Permian 
period began; and that from this time it con- 
tinued its progress, reaching its climax when the 
Carboniferous age had closed. 

Again, it is proved decisively that the origin of 
these mountains preceded the Triassic or earliest 


“period of the Reptilian age (or, at least, the closing 


part of that period) by the position and nature of 
the Triassic or Triassico-Jurassic beds. For they 
lie in valleys or depressions that were made in the 
formation ofthe Appalachians; they rest unconform. 
ably on rocks that were crystallized or consolidated 
in the course of the Appalachian revolution ; and 
they are largely made of débris from these crystal- 
line rocks. In addition, the species of fossil plants 
and of Thecodont and Labyrinthodont Reptiles, 
whose remains or traces occur in the beds, indicate 
that at least the older part of the formation is 
Triassic. 

With regard to the Rocky Mountains, it is so 
well known that the mass of the chain was to a 
large extent under the sea in the Cretaceous 
period, and has since been raised 5000 to 6000 
feet, and that this elevation commenced before the 
Tertiary period, or Cenozoic time, opened, that a 
recital in this place of facts bearing on the point is 
unnecessary. 

The importance of the Appalachian revolution 
as a time-boundary is greatly enhanced by the 
history of the Palwozoic era preceding it. No 
raising of mountains is known to have occurred in 
North America between the Devonian and Silurian 
ages ; and only some limited uplifts and disturb- 
ances between the Devonian and Carboniferous. 
The only elevations of prominent importance 
curing these ages, of which we have evidence, 
occurred either at the close of the Lower Silurian 
or earlier. ‘The Green Mountains, one portion of 
the Appalachians, date their first emergence prob- 
ably from the close of the Lower Silurian. With 
a few small exceptions, therefore, the long era from 
the Azoic to the termination of the Carboniferous 
age was, comparatively, one of prolonged quiet, in 
which oscillations of level were in progress over 
continental areas, but no profound and extensive 
disturbances. These csalliellein throughout the 
Paleozoic had been, moreover, most profound 
along the Appalachian region, and the formations 
in progress had increased there to ten times the 
thickness acquired in the interior region—the 
whole directly preparatory for that making of the 
mountains which was to commence when Paleozoic 
time should draw to a close.* 

With no great epochs of revolution to fix limits 
to the Silurian, and none to give bounds to the 
Devonian, the heights of the Appalachians loom 
up majestically as a time-boundary to the Paleozoic. 

It is fitting that the raising of one of the two 
border-chains of the continent—the eastern— 
should thus mark one of the grandest of the tran- 
sitions in geological history. The transition was 
as abrupt in the life of the continent and globe as 
in its formations; for it was the time when its 
ancient features were to a great extent lost :—when 
Trilobites, Cyathophyloid, and other old styles of 
corals, and the Sigillaria and Lepidodendra of the 
old forests came to an end; when Brachiopods 
lost their pre-eminence among Molluscs, and 
Crinoids among Radiates, and heterocircal Ganoids 
among Fishes, and the Lycopodium tribe and 
Calamites among Acrogens. The transition from 
the Devonian to the Carboniferous presents no 


* See the writer’s article on American Geological History, 
Silliman’s Journal, xxii, 305, 1856. 
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such abrupt change in living ‘tribes. More than 
70 species of coal-plants, according to Dawson, 
have already been identified from the Devonian 
rocks of North America alone—including species 
of Ferns, Calamites, and Lepidodendra among 
Acrogens, and of Sigillarie and Conifers among 
Gymnosperms; and some of these Devonian species, 
both of Acrogens and Gymnosperms, occur also, 
as this author has observed, among the fossil 
plants of the Carboniferous age. 

The Reptiles of the Carboniferous age are the 
prominent medizval type begun in Palseozoic time ; 
and these were precursors of the age of Reptiles 
which was to follow, just asthe Jurassic Mammals 
were precursors of the succeeding age of Mammals. 
It would be as right to throw the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous periods (or half of the Reptilian age) 
into the age of Mammals, on account of these 
precursor Mammals, as the Carboniferous age into 
the Reptilian, because of its Reptiles. In all 
history, human as well as geological, each age has 
its beginning, or the initiation of its great charac- 
teristic, in the age preceding. 

The second of the two grandest transitions in 
geological history has its appropriate monument 
in the Rocky Mountains, the western border-chain 
of the continent. The Rocky-Mountain region 
had been undergoing changes through all previous 
time, like the Appalachian anterior to its elevation ; 
for ridges of Azoic origin stand on its slopes or 
upper plateaus—as the Black Hills of Dacotah, 
and the Laramie range; and others date their 
origin probably from epochs in the course of 
the Palzozoic, and from that of the Appalachian 
revolution at its close :—-we say probably, because 
the precise ages of the ranges along the chain have 
not yet been determined. But there is no doubt 
that the mass of the chain, through a large part of 
its area, commenced its rise, as has been stated, 
just before Crenozoic time began. The elevation 
was not completed at once, but continued in pro- 
gress, as the investigations of Hayden have shown, 
through much of the Tertiary period. 

On the eastern border of the continent, only one 
epoch of profound disturbance during the progress 
of Mesozoic time (or the Reptilian age) has been 
distinguished—namely, that when the Triassico- 
Jurassic formation underwent displacement, and 
the trap ridges and dykes that are associated with 
it were formed in Nova Scotia, the Connecticut 
valley, the Palisade region of New York and New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. This subordinate epoch of disturbance 
divides off the period of these Triassico-Jurassic 
beds from that of the Cretaceous formation. 

At the close of the Mesozoic there was some 
elevation of the continent on this same eastern 
border, but it was small in amount, compared 
with that on the western.* 

The destruction of life closing Mesozoic time 
was as comprehensive and complete in North 
America, according to present knowledge, as that 
closing the Paleozoic. Investigation with refer- 
ence to this point has already extended over so 
wide a region, that the fact may be regarded as 
quite well established. The exceptions that we 
have most reason to look for are those of oceanic 
fishes ; for these species might have escaped the 
destroying agency (whether of climate and change 
of level, or the latter alone) which was in action 
over the continents and along the ocean’s shallow 
borders.t 

It is, then, evident that in North America the 
two boldest transitions in the course of the Zoic 
ages correspond with the raising of the mountain 
chains of the two oceanic borders. Thus time and 
geography are brought into direct parallelism. 

Looking now abroad, we find evidence that the 
fact, here established as regards North America, 
has the universality of a fundamental truth or 
principle. 

The epoch of the Appalachian revolution was 
not only a grand epoch in American history, but 
also in European. For the greatest disturbances 
over the continent, and the most extensive meta- 
morphic changes, after those which preceded the 
Upper Silurian, appear to date from the time 
between the Carboniferous and Triassic periods, 


‘either at the beginning or close of the Permian 


riod. Murchison remarks, concerning the epoch 
ollowing the Carboniferous, that it was then 





* The essential conformability of the Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary beds along part of the Atlantic and Gulf Borders shows 
that even the most abrupt epochal transitions in geological 
history are not accompanied everywhere by disturbances of 
strat ion and cases of unconformability. It is hence no 
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“ that the coal-strata and their antecedent forma- 

tions were very generally broken up, and thrown 
by grand upheavals into separate basins, which 
were fractured by numberless powerful disloca- 
tions.” The formation of the main part of the 
Ural chain—the mountains on the eastern border 
of Europe (dividing the Orient into its eastern 
and western portion)—has been referred to this 
time. 

Again, the epoch of the elevation of the Rocky 
Mountains was similarly eminent in European 
history. From the Triassic onward to the middle 
or later Cretaceous, there had been in Europe only 
oscillations of level, and relatively small uplifts or 
disturbances. The eleyation of the range of the 
Céte d’Or and Cevennes in France, and of the 
Erzgebirge in Saxony, all north-easterly in course, 
has been referred to the interval between the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous periods. But, when 
Mesozoic time was drawing to its close, then 
commenced the elevation of the Alps, Apennines, 
and other heights of this western border of the 
Orient (for these mountains belong to the bordey- 
region of the Orient just as the Rocky Mountains 
do to that of the Occident, and are not as far 
distant as the latter from the adjoining ocean). 
The raising of these mountains, like that of the 
mountains of western America, was completed in 
the course of the Tertiary period. 

Some of the loftiest ranges of Europe, and also 
of Asia, were lifted to their places after the Eocene 
had begun—as if the close of the Cretaceous 
period were less important as a mountain-making 
epoch than a later era, and as if Mesozoic time, in 
order to terminate against the grandest mountain 
elevations, should be continued to the middle or 
later Eocene. But the transition in kinds of 
life which accompanied the transition in time 
from the Cretaceous to the Tertiary shows that the 
close of the former was, in fact, the prominent 
.epoch of physical change over the globe, notwith- 
standing the changes of level which subsequently 
took place. An early step in those changes that 
were introductory to Cenozoic time appears to 
have been that which, on both continents, was 
’ attended with most universal effects. Mountains, 
as is now well known, have not been made by 
single heavings of the earth’s crust, as waves may 
be thrown up on the ocean, but are results of a 
slow, long-continued, and often intermitted action. 
And, as the Appalachians were in preparation 
during the Carboniferous age, and probably occu- 
ied in their formation the Permian period, so the 
Rocky Mountains, Alps, and other heights, while 
initiated long before, finally commenced their 
grand moyements upward as the Reptilian age was 
terminating, to end them only with the lapse of 
the Tertiary. 

There are thus two specially prominent periods 
of mountain-making in Europe, as in America, 
and they ave directly connected with the two 
grand transitions in the life of the world, that of 
the Palwozoic to the Mesozoic, and that of the 
Mesozoic to the Cxenozoic.* 

Asia probably affords similar facts. The two 
opposing mountain chains of most prominence are 
the Altai on the north, and the Himalayas on the 
south. Jurassic rocks occur in the Himalayas, on 
the northerr. or Thibet side, to a height of from 
14,000 to 18,000 feet, according to Strachey, and 
extend probably through a length of 400 miles. 
The elevation of the mountains, according to this 
author, must have taken place in mass, and subse- 

uently to the Jurassic period. The absence of 
Galnens rocks appears to indicate that some 
slight emergence, at least, existed during the 
Cretaceous period. With regard to the exact time 
of the main part of the elevation, the evidence is 
not yet satisfactory. It is, however, certain that 
the western portion, in which Cashmere lies, was 
still 15,000 feet below its present level in the 
early Eocene; and the elevation, whenever com- 
menced, was completed throughout the chain, like 
nat of the Al Laat hae only after the 

ertiary i ad n. us the progress 
was gradual; and it covered the same part of 





geological time as that of the loftier mountains of 
America and Euro As above remarked, the 
great transition in the life of the globe which took 

at. the close of the Cretaceous shows that, 
notwithstanding the prolonging of the era of 
elevation, there was a crisis in the movement, 
climate and otherwise, at the close of Mesozoic time. 
The great physical changes in progress then made 
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In South America there is proof, as Darwin has 
shown, that the Andes were, to a large extent, 
raised from the ocean after the close of the 
Mesozoic. The elevation was not completed at 
once, any more than that of the Rocky Mountains 
or Alps, but continued afterwards to increase at 
intervals, while undergoing oscillations, during the 
subsequent Tertiary period.* The Rocky Moun- 
tains and Andes were one, apparently, in time of 
origin, as they are one in position along the 
American continent. 

Is it not then probable that over aii the con- 
tinents the making of the border-mountains—the 
chains which give the land its dominant features, 
or rather which are its features—corresponds as 
in America with the two grandest epochs in the 
geological past, or, in other words, gives bounds to 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic time ? 

The uplifting of these mountain regions was 
produced, as the writer has illustrated elsewhere, 
by lateral movements in the earth’s crust, and 
mainly in those parts of it that make the bed of 
the ocean. And, as the Atlantic bed stretches 
from America to Europe, and the Pacific from 
America to Asia, there is no violence to reason in 
supposing that the profound movements which 
originated the lofty border-chains of one continent 
should have acted simultaneously (although it may 
have been very unequally) at the two sides of the 
oceanic basins, and thus have produced world-wide 
results. If so, we have a universal cause for 
simultaneous universal effects. There is evidence 
that, in the case of some of the minor oscillations, 
there were synchronous parallel movements in the 
North American and European continents ;—as 
in the formation of marine limestones alike on the 
two continents in the Subcarboniferous period ; 
in the accumulation of the strata of Millstone grit 
or coarse sandstone over these limestones ; in the 
slight emergence of the continents, and their oscil- 
lations below and above the sea-level during the 
Carboniferous period, resulting in successive great 
marshes for coal-making vegetation; and, again, 
in the simultaneous northern change of level of 
the Glacial epoch. If distant lands, as_ these 
examples prove, moved in sympathy during some 
of the inferior vibrations of the crust, surely we 
may look for synchronous action during the raising 
of the greatest of its mountains. The earth has 
moved as a unit in all its grander steps of 
progress. 

In view of such facts it is nothing surprising 
or improbable that the subdivision of time into 
Palsozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic should be re- 
gistered in the strongest lineaments of the earth’s 
surface. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Tue Séance Publique of the French Academy 
was held on the 28th inst. We must defer our 
account of it till next week, contenting ourselves 
with the notice of it which appears in another 
column. 

WE give the following ephemeris of Comet IV. 
from the Astronomische Nachrichten: it is caleu- 
lated for Berlin mean noon from Engelmann’s 


elements :— 
T 1863. Dec. 2921669. 


S.cses Oe @ Ht ae Equinox 
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A MEMOIR, in which some novel conclusions are 
arrived at, is put forth by M. Salvatore Trinchese 
respecting the structure of the nervous system of 
Gasteropodous Mollusca. Having remarked on the 
prevalent ignorance of the fact whether the various 
medullary ganglia which form the esophageal ring 
all present the same structure, or whether each of 
them is peculiarly constituted, he took as types 
for his observations the Helix pomatia, Arion 
rufus, and Limneus stagnalis. He states that in 
each of these, on examining the nervous centres, he 
found round or pear-shaped celluli of variable 
size, enclosed in a thick sheath of connective 
tissue; small celluli, irregularly triangular in 
shape, round which no such sheath can be 
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of the cerebrospinal system of vertebrata. Amongst 
these animals no apolar or unipolar celluli can be 
discovered, whilst bipolar ones are exceedingly 
rare. Four prolongations are usually presented 
by the celluli, each cell sending a prolongation to 
each of the cells which surrounds it ; whilst these 
prolongations enclose others, which communicate 
with celluli more or less distant. The two cere- 
broid ganglia, in their upper regions, are composed 
of large round celluli, and also of pear-shaped 
celluli. In the garden snail and the red slug 
M. Trinchese conceives that he has detected four 
small ganglia, equivalent to those which have been 
termed accessory cerebroid ganglia, concealed 
under the cerebral envelopes. The two external 
of these ganglia should be termed “ optic,” as the 
optic nerves arise from them. They are composed 
of free nuclei, and of nervous fibres arising from 
the forepart of the cerebral masses. The two 
inner ganglia differ exceedingly from these “ optic 
lobes,’”’ and are composed of enormous cells com- 
pressed against each other. M. Trinchese also 
points out histological differences in the pedal or 
abdominal ganglion, and notes the fact that the 
peripheral nerves are formed of very fine tubes, 
resembling in the constitution of the sheaths of 
their nuclei the superior animals in an embryonic 
state. The singular manner in which they termi- 
nate in the muscles is accomplished as follows— 
the nervous element, when it arrives at the 
muscular fibre, losing its own sheath, whilst the 
cylindraxis alone penetrates the muscle, dividing 
into two very slender filaments. These are in- 
serted contrariwise, each traversing half of the 
muscular fibre, and terminating in a fine point 
at its further extremity. M. Trinchese brings 
forward experiments to demonstrate this curious 
fact, and concludes his memoir with the following 
results :—Ist. That the nervous system of mollusca 
is composed of the same elements as that of the 
vertebrate animals ; 2nd. That the various medul- 
lary nuclei of the cesophageal ring have a different 
structure; 3rd. That amongst the types where 
the centralization of the medullary nuclei is the 
most pronounced, their fusion is only eecomplished 
near the middle of the pedal ganglion, in the upper 
and lower regions of which the nuclei are separate ; 
4th. That the nervous element penetrates into the 
interior of the smooth muscular fibres of these 
animals, where it terminates in a point. It will 
be most interesting to ascertain if these researches 
by M. Trinchese are conformable in their results 
with those of other observers ; and, whatever may 
be the result of this investigation, it is exceeding] 

fortunate that the system of minute analysis ae | 
Mr. Albany Hancock has long applied to the 
Cephalopoda is now being worked out amongst 
the land and fresh-water gasteropodous mollusca. 
Other observers may peradventure examine the 
large and important field which M. Trinchese has 
passed over sub silentio; and a minute histological 
investigation of the nervous structure of marine 
gasteropoda, which as yet he appears to have dis- 
regarded, will, no doubt, be productive of inter- 
esting results. 

Tue Paris basin again furnishes us with a bed 
containing evidences of gigantic pachyderms of the 
same nature as those which Cuvier described in 
his great Ossemens Fossiles. Jouy, near Aisne, is 
this time the seat of a discovery by M. Watelet, 
who has there obtained evidences of Lophiodon. 
He takes this opportunity of casting a retrospective 
glance over the present state of our systematic 
knowledge of the genus, and, after reviewing the 
labours of Cuvier, De Blainville, Hébert, and 
Gervais, proposes the following epecies, with the 
recorded enumeration of the specimens :— 


1. Lophiodon or Tapirotherium. Issel. (1. One mandible, 
almost entire, in its two horizontal rami; 2. A fragment 
of upper jaw, right side; 3. A portion of the upper part of 
the femur.) 

2. L. occitanicum. Issel. (There has only been figured 
the lower head of tibia; there are, nevertheless, known a 

rtion of lower jaw with teeth, and an upper head of 

emur, but unfigured.) 

3. L. isselense. Issel. (1. A fragment of mandible with 
last molar in place; 2. An intermediate tooth with frag- 
ment of mandible; 3. The articular head of scapula; 4. 
The outer half of the astragalus.) 

4. L. tapiroides. Buchsweiler. (1. Anterior extremity 
of right mandible; 2. A small fragment of right maxillary, 
with the two lest molars.) 

5. L. Buxovillanum. Buchsweiler. (1, Many fragments 
of mandible with molar teeth, one of them showing three 
in a series; 2. A fragment of maxillary with a series of 
three molars in place.) 

6. L. giganteum. Orleans. (1. A fragment of mandible, 
with a worn and broken tooth; 2. An astragalus of the 
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their profoundest mark on the world’s history. 


detected ; and free ganglia or myelocites similar to 


left side. 
those which are recognisable in the grey substance : Orleans. (The only figured pieces 


7. L. aurelianense. 
- are two lower extremities of the humerus.) 

bution of Cretaceous or Cre- 8. L. medium. Argenton. (1. A lower jaw; 2. Several | 

es, and on the elevation of these | canines; 3, The lower head of tibia; 4. A portion of 
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9. L. minus. Argenton. (1. A lower jaw; 2. Several 
canines; 3. Lower head of tibia; 4. Portion of cubitus.) 

10. L. minimum. Argenton. (1. A left upper molar ; 2. 
A penultimate tooth of the lower jaw; 3. A canine; 4.A 
fragment of cubitus; 5. A fragment of the lower head of 
femur; 6. Two portions of metatarsal bones.) 

11. Z.? Argenton. (Two germs of molars.) 

12. L. monspessulanum. Montpellier. (1. Two worn 
intermediate teeth ; 2. An anterior molar; 3. Two sharp 
and arcuated canines.) 

13. L.lautricense. Noulet. Lautrec. (Large portion of 
lower jaw, with traces of three pairs of incisors; one pair 
of strong canines, with the crown arched, and several 
molars.) 

14. L. parisiense. Robert. Nanterre. (M. Gervais has 
figured many specimens of this species. The Paris Museum 
possesses a fine lower jaw almost complete.) 

15. M. Gervais has cited as belonging to Lophiodons of 
indeterminate species two molar teeth, figured by De 
Blainville, and found at Cuise, and one upper molar found 
at Gentilly. 

16. Several other fragments have also been found in 
other parts of Europe, but they are not sufficiently charac- 
eristic to be identified with certainty as Lophiodont. 


This little conspectus of the present state of our 
knowledge of this genus is most interesting, as it 
places at our disposal a complete retrospect of our 
existing information, which has not been given in 
so lucid a form since the publication of Fischer's 
Synopsis Mammalium in the year 18380. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tur READER. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. J. Beete Jukes, 
in his letter in your last number, under the head of 
“Geological Nomenclature,’ says, “ That there 
was a difference in the sound of « and x or the 
corresponding e and ch, seems evident from the 
quizzing that. Martial gives a provincial in his 
day for pronouncing ‘commodum’ as if it was 
‘ chommodum.’” 

I think, however, in referring to his books, Mr. 
Jukes will find himself in error in attributing to 
Martial the lines which Catullus wrote on a 
certain Arrius, commencing— 

***Chommoda’ dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et ‘ hinsidias’ Arrius insidias,”’ 
and ending— 
** Jam non Ionios esse, sed ‘ Hionios. 

From this I am of opinion that the x or ch had 
the value of the Hebrew nm cheth, and was pro- 
nounced as if it were written e hard or &, followed 
by a sheva or very short e before the h, which 
was strongly aspirated. Thus, “ chommoda” from 
the mouth of Arrius would have sounded as if it 
were written “ kehommoda.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. G. MarG@ary. 
6, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
21st Dec., 1863. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


Societe Chimique de Paris, July—Nov.—Tur 
following papers were read :—-Willm— “ Re- 
searches on the Compounds of Thallium” (conti- 
nuation). Pasteur—‘‘On the Disengagement of 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen and Deposition of Sul- 
phur which takes pe on passing a Current of 
Sulphurous Acid through a Solution of Proto- 
chloride of Tin.” Kosmann—* Researches on 
Aloes.”” Monnoyer—“ On the Action of Nitric 
Acid on Camphor, showing the identity of the 
New Acid of M. Blumenau with Anhydrous 
Camphic Acid.” Friedel—‘‘On the Displace- 
ment of one Alcohol by another in an Ether.” 
Claire-Deville—“ An Account of M. Bahr’s Re- 
searches on Wasium.” Wurtz—* On the Action 
of Hydriodic Acid on Brominated Ethylene and 
on Allyl.” M. Friedel presented an account from 
M. Crafts “On a Product obtained by the Action 
of Sulphuret of Potassium on Bromide of Ethy- 
lene.” M. Bouis presented a pamphlet from M. 
de Luynes on ‘The Commercial Preparation of 
Orcine.” M. Bouis, on the part of M. Boutle- 
row, presented a memoir “On some of the more 
simple Organic Compounds,” a paper “On 
Organic Radicles,” and another entitled ‘“ Contri- 
butions to the History of the Organo-Metallic 
Compounds.” 





Academie des Sciences, Dec. 21.—The following 
memoirs and communications were read :— Hermite 
—*“ On the Theory of Elliptic Functions.” Mar- 
shal Vaillant—“ On the Storms of the 2nd and 3rd 
December.” Gervais—‘*On a New Genus of 
Ichthyodorulite.” Garrigon, Martin, and Trutat 
—‘*On Two Fragments of Human Jaw-Bones 
found in the Cavern of Bruniquel.” Scheurer- 
Kestner—“ Theoretical Researches on the Pre- 
paration of Soda by Leblanc’s Process.’’ Piesse— 
“On Azulene.” Basset-—‘On the Transforma- 
tions of Primordial Cells,” Fonteneau—* On the 





Systems of Corresponding Codrdinates.” St.-Cricq 
Casaux—‘“ On Consanguineous Alliances.” Guérin 
—‘ Agricultural Statistics of the Canton of Ben- 
feld (Bas-Rhin).’’ Casorati—‘‘ On Functions with 
Multiple Periods.” De la Prevostaye—‘‘On the 
question, Do diyers bodies become luminous at 
the same Temperature ?” De Caligny—‘ On some 
Old Water-Wheels.” Plateau—Reply to M. Chey- 
rel’s remarks made at the preceding séance. 
Maumené—“ On the Action of Oxygen on Wine, 
and on the Distillation of Mixed Liquids.” 

Mr. Lawrence was elected a correspondent in 
the Surgical Section, vice the late Sir B. Brodie. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Dec. 12. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—THE papers read were 
as follows :—‘ First Analysis of 177 Magnetic 
Storms, registered by the Magnetic Instruments 
in the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1841 
to 1857.” By G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer- 
Royal. We shall return to this communication. 

“On the Sudden Squalls of 30th October and 
21st November, 1863.” By Balfour Stewart, 
F.R.S.—The barograph at the Kew Observatory, 
superintended by Mr. Stewart, records a yery 
rapid fall in the pressure of the atmosphere, 
which appears to have reached its lowest point 
about 3h. 9m. p.m.,G. M.T. At this moment, 
from some cause, probably a very violent gust of 
wind, the gas-lights in the room which contained 
the barograph went out, and were again re-lit in a 
quarter of an hour. During this interval the 
barometer had risen considerably, and indeed the 
barograph curve, although unfortunately incom- 
plete, presents the appearance of an extremely 
rapid rise. It may therefore, perhaps, be sup- 
posed that there was a very sudden increase of 
pressure, accompanied with a violent gust of wind, 
at the moment when the gas went out, which 
would be about 3h. 9m. p.m., as above stated. 
In Mr. Glaisher’s previous communication rela- 
tive to this squall, it was remarked that it was felt 
at Greenwich an hour after it was recorded by 
the Oxford instruments, and long after it was 
barometrically indicated in Ireland, as we learnt 
from a letter read by Admiral Fitzroy in the course 
of the discussion. These facts, which would indi- 
cate an easterly transit of the squall, are borne 
out by the Kew observations; for, while the time 
at Oxford was 2h. 30m., at Kew it was 3h. 9m., 
and at Greenwich 3h. 30m. Im other words, 
leaving Ireland out of the question, the long crest 
of the squall-wave, which caused such devastation, 
took 39 minutes to pass over the difference of 
longitude between Oxford and Kew, and 23 more 
that between Kew and Greenwich. 

In the case of the squall on the 21st Nov., the 
barograph presents a rapid, and (in the curve) 
ragged fall of the atmospheric pressure, which 
reached its minimum about 4h.45m. p.m. There 
was then a very abrupt and nearly perpendicular 
rise of about five-hundredths of an inch of pressure, 
or rather less, after which the rise still went on, 
but only more gradually. A very sudden rise of 
nearly the same extent as that at Kew took place 
at Oxford about four o’clock, and therefore, as on 
the previous occasion, somewhat sooner than at 
Kew. Thischange of pressure at Oxford was'accom- 
panied by a very rapid fall of temperature of 
about 8° Fahr. The minimum atmospheric 
pressure at Kew was 29°52in., while at Oxford 
it was 29°28 in. ; 

. Mr. Stewart’s paper dealt with another class of 
observations, of great interest and value, which are 
now undertaken at Kew by the help of Professor 
Thomson’s self-registering electrometer; and this, 
which we believe is the first notice of its perform- 
ance, has revealed to us an influence exerted by the 
weather described upon the electricity of the air. 
The indications of the Kew self-recording electro- 
meter during this squall show that about 2h. 39m. 
p-m., the electricity of the air, which before that 
time had been very slightly negative, became 
rapidly positive, then quickly crossed to negative, 
became positive again, and once more crossed to 
negative about 3h. 3m. p.m., recrossing again from 
strong negative about 3h. 51m. p.m., after which it 
settled down into somewhat strong positive. It is 
well, however, to state that the variations of this 
instrument between 3h. 3m. p.m. and 3h. 51m. 
p-m. were so rapid as not to be well impressed upon 
the paper. During the second squall the electri- 
city of the air fell rapidly from positive to nuga- 
tive about 4h. 30m. p.m., and afterwards fluctuated 
a good deal, remaining, however, generally nega- 
tive until 5h. 22m. p.m., when it rose rapidly to 
positive. It would appear that in both these 


squalls there was an exceedingly rapid rise of the 
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barometer from its minimum both at Oxford and 
at Kew, this taking place somewhat sooner in the 
former place than in the latter; and that in both 
cases the air at Kew remained negatively electrified 
during the continuance of the squall, while the aver- 
age velocity ofthe wind was also somewhat increased, 


Geological Society, Dec. 16. R. A. G. Godwin- 
Austen, Esq.,V.P., in the chair. A. L. Adams, M.D, 
22nd Regiment ; J. M. Hosier, Esq., Lieutenant 
2nd Life Guards, Staff College, Sandhurst; and 
J. F. Iselin, Esq., Inspector of Science Schools, 
were elected Fellows.—Tue following communi- 
cations were read:—1, “On the Pebble-bed of 
Budleigh Salterton.” By W. Vicary, Esq., F.G.S., 
with Notes on the Fossils, by J. W. Salter, Esq., 
F.G.8.—The south coast of Devonshire, from 
Petit Tor, near Babbacombe Bay, to a little 
beyond Sidmouth, exhibits cliffs of New Red 
Sandstone, one of the beds of which, near Bud- 
leigh Salterton, is composed of pebbles of all 
sizes and of a flattened, oval form; this bed attains 
a maximum thickness of about 100 feet, and 
some of the pebbles composing it were found by 
Mr. Vicary to contain peculiar fossils. Mr. 
Vicary gave a description of the physical features 
of the area over which the pebble-bed extends, 
and entered into the stratigraphical details of this 
and the associated strata, referring to Mr. Salter’s 
Note for information upon the affinities of the 
fossils. In his Note, Mr. Salter observed that, 
on comparing the fossils of the Budleigh Salterton 
pebbles with those from the Caen sandstone in 
the Society’s Museum, he found that all the 
cies contained in the latter collection were also 
represented in the former. The general aspect of 
the fossils was stated to be quite unlike that ex- 
hibited by English Lower Silurian collections ; 
and Mr. Salter therefore suggested that the exact 
equivalent of the Caen sandstone does not exist 
in England. This difference in the two faunas 
appeared to him to favour the theory of the 
former existence of a barrier between the middle 
and northern European regions during the Silu- 
rian period. 

2. “ Experimental Researches on the Granites of 
Treland.—Part IV. On the Granites and Syenites 
of Donegal, with some remarks on those of Scot- 
land and Sweden,” By the Rev.Samuel Haughton, 
M.D., F.R.S.—The author discussed in detail the 
mineralogical composition of each of the fifteen 
Donegal granites, and described the method 
usually employed by him in solving lithologico- 
chemical problems, coming to the conclusion that 
nearly half of these granites are not composed . 
altogether of the four minerals (quartz, ortho- 
clase, oligoclase, and black mica) which are found 
in them in distinct crystals, and that the remain- 
ing varieties, even if they be composed of these 
minerals, must haye a paste composed of the same 
minerals, but with a slightly different composition. 
Professor Haughton then discussed the composi- 
tion of the syenites of Donegal, and instituted a 
comparison between the granites of that district 
and those of Scotland and Sweden, remarking that 
those of the last-named region have the same 
stratified structure as the granites of Donegal. 

8. “On the Recent Earthquake at Manila.” 
By J. W. Farren, Esq. Communicated by the 
Foreign Office.—In two letters to Earl Russell 
the author described the damage done by this 
earthquake, observing that 289 persons were killed, 
and a large number more or less injured. 

4. “ Extracts from letters relating to the further 
discovery of Fossil Teeth and Bones of Reptiles 
in Central India.” By the late Rey. 8. Hislop. 
Communicated by Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S.— 
The remains alluded to consist of (1) a series of 
reptilian bones, some bearing teeth, mostly Laby- 
rinthodont, and some probably Dicynodont, from 
the (Triassic ?) red clay of Maledi, in which teeth 
of Ceratodus occur; and (2) several teeth similar 
to one from the Eocene clays of Takli, near Nag- 
pore, and another like a conical tooth from the 
Eocene beds (with Physa Prinsepii) of Physura, 
from the same neighbourhood as that in which 
the set No. 1 was found. At Phisdura (Tertiary) 
large reptilian bones (including a femur 1 foot 
across at the condyles, and a vertebral centrum 7 
inches across) have been found associated with 
large coprolites, Physa Prinsepii, and Paludina 
Deccanensis. Mr. Hislop stated his belief that 
the Mangali beds, the Korhadi shales, and the red 
clay of Maledi should be placed above the plant- 
bearing beds of Nagpore instead of below them, 
as heretofore sapposed. 


Anthro Society, Dec. 15. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—THe papers read 
were as follow :—“On Crystal Quartz-Cutting 
Instruments of the Ancient Inhabitants of 
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Chanduy (near Guayaquil in South America) 
found by Mr. Spruce.” By Clements R. Mark- 
ham, Sec. R.G.S.—* The three ancient cutting 
instruments of the former inhabitants of Chan- 
duy, at the mouth of the river Guayaquil in 
South America, exhibited are chips of trans- 
parent quartz crystal, One of them is broken. 
These tal lance-heads and knives are found 
all over the country, from the point of Santa 
Elena to the town of Guayaquil; but it is near 
the latter place that they occur in greater abund- 
ance, chiefly on certain low mounds laid bare by 
the winter rains. A French apothecary named 
Reyre took scores of them to Paris a few years 
ago. The present specimens were found by Mr. 
Spruce near the little town of Chanduy on the 
sea-shore, in middings or refuse heaps similar to 
those in Denmark. These middings consist chiefly 
of fragments of pottery, and of sea-shells of four 
species—an oyster, a mussel, a cockle, and a large 
heavy bivalve, beautifully fluted and with a re- 
markably thick beveled edge, called by the inhabi- 
tants fué de burro. The latter shell is not now 
found on the coast near Chanduy. The formation 
of the land near Chanduy is precisely the same as 
that of the coast of Peru—land recently upraised 
from the sea—the uppermost strata being shell 
marl, lower down calcareous grit, but all contain- 
ing only recent shells. The point to which I 
would wish to draw attention, in regard to these 
uartz-cutting instruments, is that the people of 
this country, when the Spaniards first discovered 
it, were using bronze-cutting instruments. That 
mentioned by Humboldt, as having been found 
near Cuzco, is composed of metal containing 0°94 
of copper and 0°06 of tin ; and, in describing it, he 
remarks that everywhere in the old continent, 
also, at the beginning of the civilization of nations, 
the use of copper mixed with tin (xaAxos) pre- 
vailed over that of iron. The old inhabitants of 
South America, at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
were therefore passing through their age of bronze, 
and had not yet entered upon their age of iron. 
In the present state of our information it would 
be, unprofitable to discuss their origin, but they 
may fairly be considered to have been indigenous 
to the American continent—to be, by many ages, a 
younger race than any of those in the old world, 
and to have been, by slow, unsteady steps, working 
their way towards a higher civilization when the 
Spanish invasion suddenly destroyed their separate 
existence. Three centuries ago, then, they were 
in a stage of development analogous to that 
through which the old-world races had passed 
many centuries earlier, and which is now called 
the bronze age. But these quartz crystals seem to 
prove that, at some much earlier period, when the 
refuse heaps of Chanduy were made, there had 
been a stone age preceding the bronze age of the 
South Americans, just in the same order as these 
successive epochs are believed to have occurred in 
the history of the European races ; and it is from 
this circumstance that, I believe, any interest 
which may be attached to these relics will arise. 
That the skill and taste of these people, the in- 
habitants of the coast near Guayaquil, and of the 
neighbouring islands of Puna and Muerto, were 
far from contemptible at the latter date is proved 
by a very interesting discovery made on the latter 
island about three years ago, an account of which 
has been sent me by Mr. Spruce. The remains 
which were then found would certainly indicate 
no mean degree of civilization, and I propose to 
conclude this paper by a very brief account of 
one or two of them. It will show to what point 
the descendants of the chippers of quartz crystal 
had attained when they were overwhelmed by 
the Spanish conquest. One of the objects was a 
small statue, six or eight inches high, of pure 
gold, and very creditably sculptured. But by far 
the most curious was an ornament consisting of 
several thin plates, almost like a lady’s muslin 
collar in size and shape, and covered with figures. 
One of these ornaments has ring a hundred 
figures of pelicans, the sacred bird of these people 
according to the local tradition. Every figure re- 
presents the bird in a different attitude ; and, as 
they have been stamped, not engraved, a separate 
die must have been used for each figure. They 
are all of gold, but some of them with a consi- 
derable alloy of silver.” 

““ Notes upon the Discovery of Mammalian Bones 
cut and sawn by Implements of Flint at Audley 
End, Essex.” By ot, aon Roberts.—“ In the 
course of railway works een Audley End and 
Saffron Walden it became n to divert the 
course of the River Cam intoa “add the meadow 
land erage | the stream which was traditionally 
known as ‘the old river bed.’ A cutting about 
20 feet deep through this—necessitated for the 
foundations of a wide and large culvert, to give 








passage to the river through the railway embank- 
ment—disclosed a section of ground at the river 
Cam of soil, clay, peat, and gravel. Near the bottom 
of the peat, and at a depth from surface of 
16 feet, an astonishing quantity of mammalian 
bones was found. Mr. Hanson, the contractor 
of the line, informed me that, out of the excavation 
—an area of not more than 20 feet by 60—two 
cartloads of ‘large bones’ were taken away and 
sold to be converted into bone manure! I am 
exceedingly sorry that earlier information of this 
discovery did not reach me, and that no competent 
person made an examination of these bones before 
they were thus turned to a practical agricultural 
account. Evidently the deposit, with its organic 
contents, is one which has accumulated in the 
river-bed both by ordinary current action and 
during flood-time. Neither do I think it can be 
of any antiquity beyond from 2000 to 3000 years. 

“The bones which bear the artificially-made 
markings are the lower jaws of a small ox, pro- 
bably Bos longifrons, though I am not aware of 
any remains of this well-known species having 
been found so small in size. From examination 
of the skull it would appear also that this in- 
dividual was hornless. The markings upon the 
lower jaws are of two kinds: broad saw-cuts, 
extending in two series of connected markings 
from the upper end of the coronoid process to the 
angle of the jaw, and, in one well-marked example, 
upon the opposite side of the bone, near the broad 
outer end of the condyle; and (upon the other 
jaw) one deep cut, having clean edges, the result 
of the removal of a long and thin slice of bone by 
two cuts just below the condyle. Another portion 
of bone, part of the shaft of a tibia (?), also exhibits 
cuts, and, as suggested to me by Dr. Falconer, 
bears evidence of having been split by the intro- 
duction of a chisel-shaped tool, it being impressed 
with such a marking as would be made by an 
instrument of this kind, driven wedge-wise, into 
the bone. Upon the broad end of a rib (also of 
Bos) a saw-cut also appears. The whole 
of these cuts are undoubtedly as old as the 
bones themselves, the surface of the depres- 
sions caused by the removal of the pieces 
of bone being coloured of a_ brown tint 
corresponding with the colour of the bone. 
When these bones reached me they were covered 
with the peaty clay, in removing which (a process 
done very carefully by myself) the cuts became 
exposed. Dr. Falconer examined the whole of 
the bones before they were washed, and first de- 
tected the two parallel lines of broad cuts upon 
the one jaw while in their uncleaned condition. 
One of the jaws has been extensively gnawn by 
small carnivores, the inferior outline being 
broken, and the sides of the fracture scored with 
teeth-markings. 

“ A single tooth of badger (?) was found at the 
same level in the cuttirig. I regret that my search 
among the thousands of flint-flakes contained in 
the deposit for any which could be considered as 
artificially formed was unsuccessful, not a single 
one occurring which could be referred to human 
handicraft. My companion, Mr. Middleton, also 
searched, with no better result. 

“A remarkably fine horn of the great elk, Cervus 
Megaceros, was also found in association with 
these bones; I believe this was saved, and is now 
owned by a Mr. Woods, a farmer near Saffron 
Walden. ‘The basis of my opinion that the cuts 
and sawings upon the bones were produced by 
flint implements, is their dissimilarity from mark- 
ings which would be made by iron or bronze 
weapons upon such a material. I am supported 
in my belief that these incised markings and 
scrapings were made by an edge of flint by Mr. 
Christy, who has studied these bones long and 
carefully. He detects in the delicate ribs left upon 
the surface of the scoring by a flint edge the 
peculiar curve in the direction of the rib which 
corresponds with the curved outline of the edge, 
and which he has found existing in all cuts and 
sawings made upon bone by implements of flint.” 

“On some Flint Arrow-heads from Canada.” By 
Frederic Royston Fairbank, Esq., Loc. Sec. A.S.L. 
—The arrow-heads which accompanied the paper, 
and are now in the museum of the Society, were 
ploughed up in one of the valleys along the shores 
of Lake Erie, Canada. They were lying in the 
mould a few inches from the surface, and appeared 
to have been covered by sediment washed by the 
rain, and by the overflowing of a small stream 
from the sides of the hills skirting the valley. 
Similar implements are found scattered over most 
of the valieys in that ogee It is believed that 
they were formed and used by the Eries, a tribe 


of Indians who, numerous in 1623, when visited 
by Father Joseph de la Roche d’Allyon, were ex- 
terminated in less than thirty years from that date 
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by constant and sanguinary strife with their kins- 
men the Hurons, Petuns, and Neuters, and also 
with the powerful Iroquois, their common enemy. 
We need not, then, be surprised that the weapons 
which they used are found in great numbers. The 
makers of them may be considered to have been 
much on a parwith the inhabitants of Europe 
during the early and middle portions of the 
stone age. 

“On the Vitality of the Coloured People in the 
United States according to the Census.” By 
Count Oscar Reichenbach.—This paper was com- 
posed of statistical tables, compiled with great 
care, the following being the author’s conclusions : 
— Without the intervention of political commo- 
tions, and without the possibility and development 
of a sectional policy, slavery would have taken a 
course to emancipation by states. An orderly and 
peaceable emancipation would cause a decrease of 
the coloured races in the North; for there they 
do not naturally increase, and there would not 
be any more emigrants manumitted and fugi- 
tives augmenting them; on the contrary, some 
would emigrate to the South, where climate, 
economical conditions, and society are somewhat 
more congenial. In fifty years hardly any coloured 
would be found in the present Northern States, 
and over the whole extent of the country their 
number would probably not amount to more than 
9,000,000, a number more likely to decrease than 
to increase from that time forward, from causes 
still more powerful than those operating for the 
transmutation of people in Ireland.” 

“On some Arrow-heads and other Implements 
of Quartz and Flint from the Bin of Cullen, 
(Elginshire).”” Extracted from letters received 
from Alexander Bryson, F.R.S.E., &., by George 
E. Roberts.—‘“ About a mile from Cullen House, 
in a north-western direction, lies the great manu- 
factory of flint arrow-heads and spear-heads, 
where probably the ‘ancient arrow-maker’ held 
out a way-side sign. However this may be, 
nothing is to be found within an area of twent 

ards square but flint-flakes. I have met with 

undreds, but with only one finished arrow-head, 
which is the small one exhibited. Finished arrow 
and spear heads are abundant round this ‘ work- 
shop, and are often turned up by the plough. 
They have been also found at a somewhat greater 
depth. Mr. Cristy recognises in the white quartz 
lance-head a North American form, and comments 
upon it as one probably new to the British Islands.” 





Society of Antiquaries, Dec. 17. Augustus 
W. Franks, Esq., director, in the chair.—Mr. 
CuRristi£ exhibited a skull found at St. Acheul 
in a bed of earth overlying the gravel bed in 
which the celebrated flint implements have been 
found. The relative position of the strata was 
shown by a diagram. The skull was found at 
the bottom of a well-formed grave, the perpen- 
dicular walls of which showed that, at the time of 
its being dug, the stratum was in a perfectly firm 
and coherent state. The skull was remarkable 
from the fact of a coin being found placed over 
each eye. One of these proved to be a coin of 
Magnentius, and the date of the inhumation was 
thus fixed towards the close of the fourth century. 

Mr. Goodwin read a second paper upon hieratic 
papyri of the 12th a After some general 
remarks upon the method employed in deciphering 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic texts, and of the 
process of induction by which the meaning of 
unknown words is arrived at, Mr. Goodwin pro- 
ceeded to describe two papyri containing a legend 
of one of the earliest Egyptian dynasties, probably 
the third. The story is that of a farmer who 
is oppressed by the steward of the pro- 
perty upon which he lives, who wrongfully 
takes from him one of his oxen or asses for a 
trivial cause. The farmer appeals to the squire, 
who sends a confidential servant to inquire into 
the facts of the case. The farmer then makes a 
long speech, begging that right may be done him. 
The squire reports the affair tothe king, Nebkara, 
who directs him to make trial of the farmer by 
causing his house to be pulled down, and putting 
him upon a short allowance—thrce loaves and 
two pots of beer a day for his whole family. The 
farmer remonstrates strongly against this harsh 

roceeding, and reproaches the squire with being 
himself a party to the original wrong. Ten long 
speeches are preserved, to which the squire listens 
without replying, having been ordered by the 
king to say nothing, but to put the whole down 
in writing for consideration. At the end of the 
tenth speech the farmer is thirsty, and asks for 
water, and the manuscript shortly breaks off, 
leaving it in doubt what the termination was. 
The story cannot be considered historical, but was 
composed for the sake of introducing the farmer’s 
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orations in favour of justice. The last papyrus 
described contained only a fragment of a some- 
what poetical composition, resembling much the 
early Gnristian stories of martyrdom. A prisoner, 
threatened with torture and death, boldly defies 
his judge, tormenting him with his own mortality, 
a ag his own fearlessness of death, and 

is firm confidence of obtaining righteous judg- 
ment in the other world. A sort of parable fol- 
lows, picturing the vicissitudes of life, and describ- 
ing a man who, while rejoicing in his prosperity, 
has his children devoured by a crocodile. He 
curses his own name in a series of verses, and 
these are succeeded by another set, in which the 
praise of Ra, the sun, is set forth, and eternal right 
vindicated. The end of this piece is preserved ; 
but the termination is abrupt, and does not show 
what the beginning of the story was. 





Institution of Civil Engineers, Dec. 15. J. 
Hawkshaw, Esq., President, inthe chair.—Annual 
General Meeting.—INn the interval that had elapsed 
since the last Annual General Meeting the 
progress of the Institution has been eminently 
satisfactory. The papers read at the meetings 
had been numerous and varied; the meetings 
themselves had been very fully attended; the 
library had received considerable accessions, both 
by donations and by purchases; the number of 
members had steadily increased, and the funds 
were in a prosperous condition. These were cer- 
tain tests that the Institution continued to be 
appreciated by those in whose interest it was 
established, and led to the conclusion that, so long 
as its affairs were conducted as they hitherto had 
been, similar support and éountenance would be 
extended to it. An enumeration of the papers 
read and discussed at the Ordinary General Meet- 
ings showed the variety of subjects which engaged 
the attention of engineers at the present day, and 
the extended area embraced within the operations 
of the members of the profession. Many of the 
papers read during the last two sessions had, at the 
request of the authors, already been issued ina sepa- 
rate form, so that the volumes xxi. and xxii. of the 
Minutes of Proceedings for the Sessions 1861-2 
and 1862-3 might be said to be completed, and 
would be issued in the course of a few weeks. An 
index of the series, from vol. i. to vol. xx. inclusive, 
was in hand, and, though a task involving consi- 
derable labour, had already advanced fully one- 
half. Numerous applications having been received 
from the members for complete sets of the Mi- 
nutes of Proceedings, the Council had determined 
to reprint some of the earlier numbers which were 
out of print, in order to be enabled to supply this 
evident want. The tabular statement of the trans- 
fers, elections, deceases, and resignations showed 
that the number of elections had been 74, of 
deaths 26, of resignations 5, and of erasures 3, 
leaving an effective increase of 40, and making the 
total number of members of all classes on the 
books on the 30th of November last 1040. This 
was an increase of nearly 39 per cent. in the last 
ten years, of which 4 per cent. occurred in the 
past session. During the last ten years the num- 
ber of members had increased to a greater extent 
than the associates; for, whereas the numbers of 
those classes on the 30th of November, 1853, were 
259 and 441 respectively, or in the proportion of 
1 to 1°7, on the 30th of November last these 
numbers were 425 and 588, or as 1 to 1°4. 
The deaths during the past year had been :— 
J. Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, and W. 
Tooke, honorary members; T. Evans Blackwell, 
W. Clegram, R. Carden Despard, J. Fenton, J. 
Field, J. Glynn, M. Jones, W. Lewin, and Captain 
W. Scarth Moorsom, members; Beriah Botfield, 
M.P., A. Bremner, A. Brodie Cochrane, W. Coul- 
thard, W. Cubitt, M.P., W. Dunlop, C. M. Jop- 
ling, F. Morton, Geddie Pearse, Apsley Pellatt, 
W. Rigby, C. W. Scott, J. Sherriffs, Admiral 
Washington, and W. R. Whitmore, associates. 
It would be observed, with deep regret, that, while 
the Institution had lost many useful and able 
members, there was included in the list one whose 
memory must ever be regarded with the liveliest 
interest ; for to Mr. J. Field, to whom allusion was 
made, was due, in no small degree, the existence 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. It was 
about the year 1816 that Mr. Henry Robinson 
Palmer, who was then articled to Mr. Bryan 
Donkin, first suggested to Mr. Field the idea of 
forming a Society of young Engineers, for their 
mutual improvement in mechanical and engineer- 
ing science; and it was no doubt owing to Mr. 
Field’s influence that Mr. William Nicholson 
Maudslay became the third who associated in this 
cause. ‘These were shortly joined by five others-— 
Mr. James Jones, Mr. Charles Collinge, Mr. James 
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Ashwell, Mr. Thomas Maudslay, and Mr. John T. 
Lethbridge—and, when the Institution was con- 
stituted on the 2nd of January, 1818, it comprised 
just these eight members, and so remained until 
the following year, when the number was increased 
by three. From that time to the present the 
numbers had steadily increased, the first great 
impetus being the acceptance of the office of 
President, in 1820, by Telford, under whose 
fostering hand the Institution grew rapidly in 
importance, and eventually acquired a permanent 
position among the scientific societies of the 
metropolis. The abstract of receipts and expen- 
diture, as prepared by the auditors, showed that 
the income from all sources, during the twelve 
months from the 1st December, 1862, to the 30th 
November, 1863, was £3974. 17s. 1d., while the 
payments in the same period only amounted to 
£2740. 8s. 11d., leaving a balance of £1234. 8s. 2d. 
Of this, a sum of £1000 had been invested in 
the purchase of London and North-Western 
Railway Four per Cent. Debenture Stock, making 
a total of investments during the last five years, 
out of the general funds, of £3500. The realized 
property of the Institution now comprised :— 
1. General Funds, £9357. 0s. 8d.; 2. Building 
Fund, £1322. 2s. 1ld.; and 3. Trust Fund, 
£9970.12s.7d.; making a total of £20,649. 16s. 2d., 
as against £19,041. 12s. 1d., at the same period 
last year. The Institution was now about to enter 


. upon the forty-seventh year of its existence. It 


remained for the present members to emulate the 
example of those who had preceded them, and to 
sustain the high character for usefulness which 
the Institution had always enjoyed. 

After the reading of the Report, Telford Medals 
and Telford Premiums of Books were presented 
to Messrs. J. Brunton, J. R. Mosse, Z. Colburn, 
and H. Hayter; Telford Premiums of Books to 
Messrs. W. M. Peniston, W. H. Preece, A. W. 
Makinson, D. Miller, R. Crawford, W. Cudworth, 
and J. G. Fraser; and a Watt Medal and the 
Manby Premium, in Books, to Mr. J. Fernie. 

The thanks of the Institution were unanimously 
voted to the out-going officers and the Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were elected to fill the 
several offices on the Council for the ensuing 
year :—John R. McClean, President; J. Fowler, 
C. H. Gregory, T. Hawksley, and J. 8. Russell, 
Vice-Presidents ; Sir William Armstrong, W. H. 
Barlow, N. Beardmore, J. Cubitt, T. E. Harrison, 
G. W. Hemans, J. Murray, G. R. Stephenson, 
C. Vignoles, and J. Whitworth, Members; and 
Colonel Jervois, C.B., R.E., and Mr. C. Waring, 


Associates. 





Numismatic Society, Dec.17. W.S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. G. G. Brooks, H. 
F. Holt, and R. Spence, Esqs., were duly elected 
Members of the Society. —Mr. Rotre exhibited a 
brass medal of William Duke of Cumberland. Rev. 
J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a Roman coin-mould of 
Septimius Severus, found at Colchester, similar to 
those found at Lugwell Gate. Mr. Evans exhi- 
bited some British coins found in Kent, and read 
a communication by Mr. Charles Gordon of the 
Dover Museum. 

Mr. G. Sim communicated an account of a find 
of Scottish coins and one Roman coin of Tetri- 
cus at Newstead, near Melrose, Roxburghshire. 

Mr. Francis communicated an account of a find 
of Saxon coins at Ipswich. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a penny of Ecgberht, with 
his bust on the obverse to the right, and the 
reverse SVENE MONETA, with the name of Eccbeort 
in monogram in the centre. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper by himself, “On Finds 
of Roman coins in India, and Relations of Rome 
with the East.” 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself, “On 
some Roman Coins wed at Coimbatore, India.” 

Mr. T. Syme made a few remarks on a short- 
cross penny of Henry with the legend, FIL. AIMER 
ON LYN. 





Institute of British Architects, Dec. 14. Mr. 
T. L. Donaldson, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Titr, M.P., late President, read a highly interest- 
ing paper on “ Public Improvements in Paris and 
their Cost.”” A succinct history was given of the 
various great public works, dating from the ex- 
tension of the Tuileries to the Louvre down to 
the present time, which had rendered Paris so 
celebrated as a city. Details of the cost to the 
state and to the municipality for the construction 
of new lines of public thoroughfare, boulevards, 
streets, &c., collected from the most authentic 
sources, were given, showing that an actual loss of 
60 per cent. had resulted in a commercial point of 
view from those works. The financial plan on 
which these public improvements had been carried 
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out was explained, the state furnishing a subven- 
tion, upon an average, of one-half the outlay, 
whilst the other half was borne by the munici- 
pality, the interest and sinking fund on the part 
of the latter being met by the octroi oi ~~ 
visions, &c., brought into the city. r. Tite 
stated it was not his intention to draw com- 
parisons between London and Paris on the 
question of street improvements, but to show 
what public spirit had done in the latter city, 
and the cost at which it had been effected. It 
was recommended that a committee of the Insti- 
tute should be appointed to watch the proposed 

lans for public works—railway and others— 
in London, and, when occasion arose, to make 
representations of the case in proper quarters. 
It was agreed that the subject should be resumed 
at the next meeting after the Christmas recess, 
when measures would be taken for memorializing 
the government for the appointment of a com- 
mission on the subject of public improvements in 
the metropolis, and other cis cities and towns of 
the kingdom. 


Statistical Society, Dec. 15. Col. W. H. Sykes, 
M.P., President, in the chair. Mr. W. H. Charlton 
of Hesleyside was elected a Member.— Pror. J. 
E. T. RoGers of Oxford read a paper “On the 
Continuous Prices of Wheat for 105 years, from 
1380 to 1484.”—The writer observed that the prices 
of wheat annexed to his paper were taken from a 
series of farming accounts of Heyford Warren in 
Oxfordshire. The series is complete, except for 
the years 1381-3-6 and 1391. The prices, how- 
ever, for these years are supplied from Weedon in 
Bucks, a place sufficiently near for the purposes 
of comparison. “It will be manifest,” Professor 
Rogers remarked, “ that, during the whole of the 
period before us, prices of food were, with few 
exceptions, remarkably low. They are far lower 
than those which prevailed during the fourteenth 
century, and that part of the thirteenth during 
which accounts of farm produce have come under 
my -inspection. The harvests during this time 
must have been exceedingly abundant, more so, 
in all likelihood, than, mutatis mutandis, they were 
in the early half of the eighteenth century —a 

eriod which has always been cited as character- 
istically prosperous. Of the 105 years, 21 alone 
are relatively dear; in these the price is above 6s. 
per quarter. These 21 years are, 1389-90, 1400-1-2, 
1408-9-16-18-28 and 1429, 1432-3-7 and 8, 1460- 
1-77-78-80 and 81. And in only two of these 
was the price indicative of famine—namely, 1390 
and 1438. The highest price is much below that 
at which wheat was sold during two or three 
years of Edward II. and Edward III. In 
considering these prices, the value of the coin 
in which they are expressed has to be considered. 
The coin of the time was of customary fineness, 
the pound of silver containing 11 oz. 2 dwts. of 
pure metal and 18 dwts. alloy. But the currency 
was twice degraded during the period. Up to 
1412 the pound sterling was equal in modern 
value to £2. 6s. 6d.; in 1412 it was diminished to 
£1. 18s. 9d., and in 1464 to £1. 11s. At the com- 
mencement of the period reviewed by the writer, 
the price of common labour was generally 3d. a 
day ; of artisans, such as carpenters, masons, and 
sawyers, 4d. About the end of the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century these kinds of labour rose 
respectively to 4d. and to 6d., and so remained 
till the close of Henry VIIL.’s reign. On the 
other hand the price of lead, wrought iron, and 
brass slightly falls; the price of these metals 
was about 3s. 4d.—14d. and 3d. per lb. respec- 
tively.” “ Wheat was, I have no doubt,” observed 
Professor Rogers, “the habitual food of the peo- 
ple. Of all the prices of grain the most abun- 
dant are those of wheat, barley, and oats. Of 
these, again, the largest information is that which 
can be supplied for wheat. Labourers rarely 
used oats, except on occasion, in their porridge. 
The breadth of wheat, barley, and oats sown on 
the land from year to year occupies by far the 
largest of the acreage. Most malt was used at 
harvest, when, as now, wages for day-work were 
much higher than at ordinary times. Corn was 
reaped at 1s. to Sd. per acre. Rye was a rare 
grain.” The Heyfo rices of wheat were then 
compared with the prices at Hornchurch in 
Essex and Stert in Wilts. Ass might be ex- 
pected, the divergence of prices is greatest in the 
cheap years. It is a well-known economical 
law that the prices of wheat, of of any other 
absolute necessary of life, decrease in plentiful 
years at a very different ratio from that at which 
they increase in dear ones. The price of labour 
—— to have been higher in London than in 
the country by twenty-five per cent. A table of 
the prices of wool at Alton Barnes in Wiltshire 
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———— 
was appended to the paper. It was noted that 
disease amongst flocks in the middle ages fre- 
quently destroyed one-fourth of the number 
kept. With respect to the productiveness of 
the land, it was stated that a crop of thirty bushels, 
on average land, under modern culture, is by no 
means excessive—laud under tillage at the present 
time yields two-and-a-half times more than in the 
days of our forefathers. It was during this time 
that the class of small farmers arose. ‘The fact is 
traceable not only in the suggestions of legislation 
and history, but in the change made by the owners 
of land in the management of their estates. In 
the fourteenth century the landlord invariably 
cultivated his own estate by a bailiff. Between 
the last thirty years of the fourteenth century and 
the first forty years of the fifteenth this practice 
is almost universally abandoned. The landlord 
ceases to cultivate his own land; his rents are 
gathered in bya collector ; and a farmer cultivates 
the soil for his own profit at a fixed rent, some- 
times for a long term, but with his landlord’s 
stock, which he is pledged to restore, or its equiva- 
lent in money, at the expiry of histenancy. After 
a short time, however, this practice ceases, the 
tenant finds stock himself, and occupies an estate 
either under a lease or very often by purchase. 
The prices discussed in Professor Rogers’s 

paper are shown in the subjoined table :— 


I.—Srarement of the Prices of Wheat per 
Quarter at Heyford Warren, near Bicester, 
Oxford, from 1380 to 1484; at Hornchurch, 
Essex, from 1392 to 1454; and at Stert, near 
Devizes, Wilts, from 1393 to 1430. 
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Philological Society, Dec. 18. Thomas Watts, 
Esq., in the chair.—THeE paper, “ Language no 
Test of Race,” was read by the Rey. G. C. Geldart, 
who stated that, when, in 1858, he brought before 
the British Association the views he was then 
about to reproduce, he had to encounter the 
opposition of all the eminent philologists and 
ethnologists then present; although, so far as he 
could judge from the reports of the Association 
for the present year, Section E had now entirely 
come routid to the point to which five years ago 
he laboured to bring it. He believed it impos- 
sible that any one could compare the known 
facts of the dispersion of races with the actual 
distribution of languages without discovering how 
completely the testimony of the. one contradicts 
the apparent evidence of the other. If a person 
acquainted with the present distribution of lan- 

ages in the British Isles, but entirely ignorant 
of British history, were to draw conclusions as to 
the origin of the different populations from the 
languages they now speak, he would obtain nothing 
but errors. He would class the Cornishman, the 
Cumbrian, and the Strath-Clydesman along with 
the Londoner, and would separate all three from 
the Welshman ; he would ignore the Scandinavian 
extraction of the English-speaking Shetlander and 
of the masses of Norse descent in the Highlands 
and Hebrides who now know only Gaelic ; and in 
Ireland he would gain no consciousness of the fact 
that the people most specially Keltic in speech are 
the offspring of Saxon immigrants. Or, if in the 
(late) United States he applied the term “ Anglo- 
Saxon race” (as is commonly done) to the Eng- 
lish-speaking people there, he would be corrected 
by Mr. Bristed’s* confession that only one-third 
of them had any right to the title. Yet the posi- 
tion of such a person is only that of every ethno- 
logist who attempts to draw conclusions as to 
rehistoric times from linguistic facts existing in 
historic times. The ethnologist who reasons from 
the distribution of languages at any given epoch 
may be as completely mistaken with respect to 
periods previous to that as any one who now 
draws his inferences from the languages used in 
modern Britain. The long-continued employment 
of language as an ethnological test was only to be 
accounted for by the neglect on the part of in- 
quirers to bring together under one view the 
amount of discrepancy: between the glosso- 
logical and the ethnological evidence. This was 
then done at length. It was sliown that the 
Israclites, the race most strictly marked out from 
all others, never possessed any national language | 
at all, but spoke first that of Canaan, then that of 
Chaldsa; afterwards partly Chaldee and partly 
Greek, and finally all the different tongues of the 
countries over which they were dispersed. Arabic, 
now used more or less by eighty millions, was not 
the native tongue of these populations, but was 
imposed upon them by the Muslim invaders. In 
Turkey the numerous Christians who now know 
nothing but Turkish could not possibly have any 
Turkish blood in their veins. In the Indo-Euro- 
om area the Romanic languages, which stretch 

om Portugal to Wallachia, were the type, not of 
a race, but of an empire, under which all these 
countries were once united. The Roman armies 
and the Latin-speaking population in these regions 
were no more Roman by blood than the Sepoys 
and the educated Hindoos who speak English are 
British. In modern Greece, Turkey, &c., the 
proportion of Hellenic blood in those who are 
most zealous for the use and diffusion of the 
existing Greek language could not be more than 
infinitesimal. In Germany at least one-third of 
those who speak Teutonic dialects were of Wen- 
dish origin. In the Scandinavian countries the 
identity of language between Norway and 
Denmark rigs not that these nations 
were, physically, more nearly related than 
either of them is to the Swede, but that 
they were long united under one crown. 
Other instances were pointed out in the Crimea, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, among Ugrian tribes else- 
where, in Turkistan, Persia, India, Cape of Good 
Hope, Madagascar, New Zealand, South America, 
among negroes in various parts of the world, &c., 
&e. it was then asked, What fact of a nation’s 
life its mother-tongue typified, if not its parent- 
age? The answer was, the language of a nation 
at any time represetits the influence which up to 
that time has predominated in the formation of 
its character. A people’s language indicates not 
its birth, but its breeding, ow this predomi- 
nant influence may have been:—1. Civil or poli- 
tical, as in nine cases out of ten it has been; 2. 
Religious ; 3. Intellectual or literary ; 4. Social; 
i.e., relating to general habits, customs, fashions, 


sim Bwvlish Language perica, Cambridge Bstayt, 
1855, p, 75, i Gaakinel’ ew York, 
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commerce, or intercourse; or it may have been 
made up of the aggregate effect of any number of 
these, in any degrees or forms of combination. 
This principle was applied in detail to the diffe- 
rent instances above-mentioned, and shown to 
account for them satisfactorily ; but philologists 
were exhorted, if that solution of the difficulty 
was considered inadequate, riot to rest until a 
perfect one had been discovered. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Janvary 4th. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.—12, Bedford Row. 

Loxpon Institution, at 7.— Finsbury Circus. “On the 
Classification, Organization, and Fossil Remains of Fishes :’”’ 
Richard Owen, Esq., F.R.S. 

British Arcuirecrs, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 

MeEpICcaL, at 8.30.—324, George Street, Hanover Square. 


TUESDAY, Janvary 5th. 

Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Electricit 
at Rest and in Motion.” Juvenile Lectures. Prof. Tyndall. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
Anniversary. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. Discussion on 
the Early Sun-Pictures, 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place. Annual 
General Meeting. Election of Officers and Council. The 
President will deliver his Annual Address. 


WEDNESDAY, Janvary 6th. 


GroLoaicaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “On the recent 
Geological Changes in Somersetshite, ahd on their date 
relatively to the Existence of Man and certain of the 
Extinct Mammalia :’ G. §- Poole, Esq. Communicated by 
Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.8., V.P.G.8. 2. “On the Beds 
superior to the Eocene in Suffolk and Essex:” Searles V. 
Wood, jun., Esq. Communicated by Searles V. Wood, 
Esq., F:G.8. 

PHARMACEUTICAL, at 8.—17, Bloomsbury Square. 

Roya Socrery or LITERATURE, at 8.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place. 


THURSDAY, January 7th. 


Royat, at 8.30.—Burlingt@n House. 


Roya InstitTution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Electricity 
in Rest and Electricity in Motion.” Juvenile Lectures, 
Professor Tyndall, 


Lonpon InstirurTion, at 7.—Finsb Cc 
ag Pee Acid ( ic Acid yo 
J. A, Wanklyn, Esq., F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 

: FRIDAY, Janvary 8th, 

ASTRONOMICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTITUTE, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 


ircus. “‘ Cyanogen. 
arkable Cyanides ;:’’ 








ART. 


A RETROSPECT OF ART IN 1863. 


N the interest of our readers it may, perhaps, be 
worth while to give a concise recapitulation 
of the principal subjects which have been either 
noticed or discussed in the Art columns of this 
journal during the past year. The subjects, apart 
from the criticism that has been applied to 
them, furnish some of the materials for a current 
history of art in England; and, for convenience 
of reference, we will indicate them in the order of 
their appearance in our columns. 

At the commencement of the year three art 
exhibitions were chiefly to be noted in London, 
The most attractive of these was the display of 
sketches and studies by the members of the Old 
Water-Colour Society in Pall Mall. The exhibi- 
tion was novel and experimental; but it became 
almost immediately an established success, and 
probably the first of a long series of winter exhi- 
bitions which are likely to secure as great an 
amount of public fayour as the annual summer 
show of this Society has invariably obtained, 
The exhibition of Mr. Leech’s painted sketches at 
the Egyptian Hall had already attracted pub- 
lic attention. The collected works of George 
Cruikshank were to be seen at Exeter Hall; 
and the artist had the satisfaction of hearing 
more emphatically expressed the approval which 
has been so honourably won in the labours 
of a long and ugeful life, during which his pencil 
has never been used except in the interests of 
virtue or the satire of vice. 

The distress in Lancashire caused two exhibi- 
tions to be opened in January in aid of its relief. 
One of these was provided by the Institute of 
Water-Colour Painters, and consisted of draw- 
ings and sketches by members of their own 
body, and by other artists who desired to 
help forward the good work which at that time 
engaged the chief share of public attention. The 
collection was first shown in the German Gallery, 
New Bond Street, and afterwards at Manchester. 
The other exhibition was provided chiefly by 
amateurs, but was also enriched by contributions 
from professional painters. A large sum of money 
was added to the funds of the Relief Committees, 
the ax wg weed these two eT ae The ng ol 
especi ame ve ular; and it ma 
taken as the best aaaleue collection that has 
been seen in London. 

‘The Photographic Exhibition was opened in 
January in Suffolk Street. It was not signalized 
by any novelty, although the general perfection of 
the specimens exhibited was worthy of remark. 
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A winter exhibition was opened in Berners 
Street, in which the public had an opportunity 
of seeing the works of young painters in more 
favourable situations than are provided for them 
in the established exhibitions. 

In the month of February designs wete sub- 
mitted to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
for the proposed mosaics in the apse, by Messrs. 
Watts and Leighton, and the Baron de Triquetti ; 
Mr. Stephens, who was to have been the fourth 
competitor, did not enter the lists. We believe 
that the choice has since been made in favour of 
the Baron de Triquetti, and that from his de- 
signs the mosaics will be executed. About the 
sime time it was decided to employ Herr 
Schnorr, the great German designer, to make 
designs for the cathedral windows, so that, although 
the proposed decoration of the metropolitan 
church (if carried out) will be under the direction 
of the cathedral surveyor, himself an accomplished 
English architect, the two main branches of its 
decoration will be placed in the hands of foreign 
artists. 

The British Institution was opened in February 
for the exhibition of modern pictures. There were 
very few good works, and the display was not 
creditable to English art. The Society of British 
Artists opened their gallery in Suffolk Street in 
March. The exhibition was remarkable for some 
good landscape-painting, and for the absence of 
figure subjects of any importance. The strength 
of the collection was increased by the collapse of 
the Society which rented the Portland Gallery in 
Regent Street, the members of which sent some 
of their best works for exhibition in Suffolk Street. 
In March, an exhibition of sculpture, intended to 
be annual, was held for the ‘irst time in the 
rooms of the Architectural Institute in Conduit 
Street, and became part of the exhibition set forth 
by the Society of Architects. The collection of 
sculpture was, for the most part, beneath notice ; 
and it may be a question with the architects 
whether a very good display of sculpture might not 
seriously affect the attractiveness of their own 
works. On the other hand, as the work of an 
architect tan only properly be seen and judged of 
when it is embodied in stone, and his drawings 
and plans are only interesting to a professional 
eye, the admission of the sculptor, to share with 
him the exhibition space at his disposal, might 
result in an increase of public interest and of 
pecuniary profit. 

M. Gambart’s exhibition of French and Belgian 
art, in Pall Mall, called forth some interesting 
correspondence on the subject of art-teaching in 
England and in France, which will be found in 
the April and May numbers of Tar READER. 

An exhibition of pictures was opened by the 
Society of Female Artists in their newly-acquired 
premises in Pall Mall. The collection was very 
small; and, as might be expected ih the youth of 
the Society, it was composed of drawings of very 
unequal merit. It is fair to say that the best of 
our female artists did not exhibit their works in 
the gallery. 

The water-colour exhibitions opened, with the 
flowers, in May. These are the favourite resorts 
of the art-loving public, whose taste they hit 
exactly. The school is thought to be essentially 
English, and its products are admirably adapted 
for English homes. The societies are prosperous 
and popular; and they deserve to be so. If the 
existence of two societies, and the probable in- 
stitution of a third, be less creditable to English 
art than characteristic of the English combative 
and competitive ~ it must be remembered that 
they are not, like the Royal Academy, quasi 
public and quasi private bodies, but simply com- 
paniés, enjoying no privileges that they do not 
earn for themselves, and acknowledging no duties 
but those which are usually thotight to be incum- 
bent upon all private enterptises. 

The great art exhibition of the season at the 
Royal Academy was niarkéd by the most bitter 
controversy that We can retiiémber, raised by what 
was taken to be an unfiit exclusion of certain pic- 
tures and an tinfair hanging of others. The con- 
stitution of the Royal Academy being at the time 
the subject of inquiry before a royal commission, 
advantage was taken of these alleged grievances to 
draw up a memorial for presentation at one of the 
sittings of the commissioners. The matter was 
fortunately taken out of the hands of the more 
violent opponents of the existing institution, and 
a& memoftial, couched in very moderate terms, 
setting forth the nature of the reforms considered to 
be indispensable to the fair working of the institu- 
tion, was agreed to and signed by the most in- 
fluential artists outside the. pale of academic 
honours, and presented by Mr. E. Armitage at one 
of the last sittings of the commissioners. The 








memorial is printed in the report of the proceed- 
ings; and the temper and moderation displayed 
in it are highly creditable to the profession. 

The exhibition of the Royal Academy was con. 
sidered to be an average goodone. By the public 
Mr. Millais’s pictures of children were more ap- 
preciated than his really great work of “ St. Agnes’ 
Eve,” the only work of high art quality, with 
whatever faults it may be credited, by which the 
exhibition will be remembered. : 

The British Institution was opened for the 
éxhibition of picttires by the old masters in 
June. Besides the usual number of spurious 
originals and bad copies, there were two fine 
Murillos, a much injured Holy Family by 
Titian, and some magnificent portraits, more 
especially those by Rembrandt of the Burgo- 
master Six and of Berghem, with the companion 
portraits of their wives. The room which it is 
now ustal to devote to modern English pictures 
was distinguished by a tolerably complete collec- 
tion of the works of Romney. 

A pernianent exhibition of Scandinavian pic- 
tures was openéd in the course of the summer in 
the Haymarket. Though called Scandinavian, the 
school is really that of Diisseldorf, of which it 
bears very distinct traces, and wherein probably 
most of the Scandinavian painters Have received 
their education. 

In fresco or wall painting the chief works that 
have been carried on or completed during the past 
year ate Mr. F. Leighton’s composition repre- 
senting “The Ten Virgins,’ executed over the 
altar in Lyndhurst Church; Mr. E. Armitage’s 
fresco of “Christ and His Apostles,” painted in 
the apse of St. Johri’s Church in Duncan Terrace ; 
Mr. Maclise’s “ Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher 
on the Field of Waterloo,” and Mr. Herbert's 
“Children of Israel at Sinai,’ both of which 
are executed in the House of Lords. 

The late Mr. Burford’s panorama in Leicester 
Square has been finally closed. A moving pano- 
rama, illustrative of the Prince of Wales's tour in 
the East, by Mr. Telbin, and one purporting to 
illustrate the chief events of the civil war in 
America by Mr. Church, have been lately noticed 
in our columns. 

Of exhibited single pictures during the season 
the most remarkable was the “ Icebergs on the 
Coast of Labrador” by Mr. Church. A picture 
of “The Last Judgment” by a (not the) Mr. 
Armitage met with no success. A large copy of 
Da Vinci’s “Cenacola” was exhibited in Bond 
Street. The copy was made by Mr. Selous, but 
it was not suggestive of the great original. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton, the author of “ A Painter’s 
Camp in the Highlands,” has become the lessee of 
some rooms in Piccadilly, wherein are exhibited 
the pictures he painted during his sojourn on Loch 
Awe, as well as other landscapes which he has 
since painted. Mr. Hamerton has explained the 
motive and intention of his pictures in a small 
catalogue, which is presented to the visitors. 
No admission fee is necessary. 

A small collection of pictures rejected by the 
Royal Academy was exhibited in the great room 
of the Cosmopolitan Club. Although there were 
really meritorious works in the collection, it was 
chiefly looked upon and made use of as a weapon 
of offence against the Royal Academy. he 
exhibitions of pictures belonging to Mr. Wallis 
and to Mr. Flatow were opened in November. 
Many of these works are well known to the public 
already ; others have been painted expressly for 
these well-known dealers. 

The picture sales during the past year have 
been unprecedented, whether we consider the 
nuinber of works disposed of, the renown of some 
of the collections, the merits of certain pictures, 
or the high prices realized. A report of these 
sales has appeared from time to time among the 
Art Notes of this journal. A spirit of gambling 
appears to have taken possession of the art market; 
consequently & fictitious value has been affixed to 
names, while the absence of any true discrimina- 
tion of the qualities by which a work of art should 
be distinguished, is most mortifying to painters 
and to all intelligent lovers of art. 

Sonmie of the most able painters have passed 
away in the past year of grace. In nee, 
Horace Vernet and Eugéne Delacroix; amotg 
ourselves, Abram Solomon, Augustus Leopold Egg, 
William Mulready, Charles Robert Cockerell, W. 
Duffield, and J. D. Harding. Mr. Sheepshanks, 
the munificent donor of the collection that bears 
his name, has also been called from us in the 
past year. 

Messrs. W. Boxall, F. Goodall, E. W. Cooke, 
and J. E. Millais have been tiade academicians 
duting the past year. Mr. Witherington has 
become an honorary retired academician. : 





A careful review of what has been done iti drt 
would probably lead us to the conclusion that, 
while English artists, as a body, have at this time 
attained a higher level of excellence than has 
hitherto been reached, we must still admit that, of 
works that will live and be remembered, we have 
produced but one here and there, while Reynolds, 
Wilkie, and Turner in their day filled the land 
with their glory. 








ART NOTES. 


A New art-jowrnal is announced to appear in 
monthly parts, under the title of The Art Stu- 
dent the first part of which will be published 
on the 1st of next month by Messrs. Hall, Smart, 
and Alien of Patetnoster Row. 

Messrs. Moonkk, M‘Quren, & Co. of Berners 
Street annotitice a splendid series of large 
chromolithogtaph pictures of Views of “ Jeru- 
saleth, Bethlehem, and the Holy Places,” consist 
ing of thirty plates at as many guineas for the 
prints, and forty-five guineas for the gies 

A most valuable aid to buyers of pictures by 
the old masters is M. Theodore Lejeune’s “ Guide 
Théorique et Pratique del Amateur de Tableaux,” 
of which the second volume has just appeared, 
showing how to distinguish copies from origi- 
nais by “ Etudes sur les Imitateurs et les Copistes 
des Maitres de toutes les Ecoles, dont les euvres 
forment la base ordinaire des Galeties.” 

A MAGNIFICENT volume, with plates executed in 
chromolithography, large woodcuts, and litho- 
graphic illustrations, has just been got up at the 
expense of the Emperor of Russia as a memorial 
of his coronation at Moscow in 1856. It is en- 
titled “ Description du Sacre et du Couronne- 
ment de leurs Majestés Impériales, te thaiie 
Alexandre II., et l’Impératrice Marie Alexan- 
drovna,” and is published at £35. 


_ 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


HRISTMAS music is, as it ought to be, more 
/ the music of the fireside than the concert-room. 
The singing which has had the largest audience 
this week has been that of the New Year’s bells, 
and, for playing, perhaps Sir Roger de Coverley has 
had the best of it. ‘Two good performances of 
serious music have nevertheless drawn good audi- 
ences of Londoners—a “ Messiah”’ at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on Christmas Eve, and a “Creation” by 
the National Choral Society on Wednesday last. 
At the first of these Mdlle. Titiens’ magnificent 
voice, most effective in “ Rejoice greatly,” but 
most worthily used, perhaps, in “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” astonished all who heard 
it; and the splendid resonance of the theatre, 
rickety old building as it is, but incomparable for 
sound, gave a brilliancy to the singing of an 
“occasional” chorus which surprised ears accus- 
tomed to hear the same music as commonly done 
in that worst of all conceivable music-rooms— 
Exeter Hall. On both evenings Mr. Santley’s 
unsurpassed singing was a conspicuous feature. 
Every fresh appearance now testifies to the pro- 
digious popularity of this great artist, a popularity 
exceeding that of any bass singer whom we can 
recollect since the death of the elder Lablache j 
and never was a success more thoroughly de- 
served, At Exeter Hall on Wednesday night 
he accepted an almost irresistible encore in 
“Now Heaven in fullest glory shone.” Mr. 
Sims Reeves, a few minutes after, declined to 
submit to a like demand in the exhausting song 
“Tn native worth,” and for this was actually hissed 
by a few of the more vehement of the enthusiasts, 
One would have hoped that a love of Haydn’s 
delicious melodies would have been an index of 
better manners than this, It should remind the 
rational majority of concert-goers that they ought 
to support a singer against the unthinking tyranny 
of the noisy few. 

Wr mentioned lately in these columns that 
part of 4 mass by Gounod was sung at All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street. We are requested to 
say that it was not at that church, but in the 
neighbouring building, St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
that the music was performed. The adaptation 
includes the Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, and Gloria. 
If the mass in question be, as we presume it is, 
the “Grande Messe Solennelle,” produced some 
years ago by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin's Hall, it 
is very fine music, and solemn enough for the 
service of any ritual. The single, and of course 
not by any means tnexceptionable, performance 
of it by Mr. Hullah’s choir, made a strong im- 
pression af the time, The intrinsic beauty of the 
music was felt by most of those who heard it, 
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though the criticism of the day denounced it as 
worthless. The work would probably please as 
much, and be more respectfully treated, if it was 
now to be performed by one of our choral societies. 
A little time ago no pianoforte score of it was 
obtainable ; the production of one would help to 
make the work more largely known. 

Tue English Opera at Covent Garden has all 
but yielded, for the moment, to the overpowering 
attractions of Pantomime. The drolleries of Mr. 
Payne as the St. George of dragon celebrity are 
giving Miss Pyne some repose. Miss Hiles 
and a small company are playing an act of the 
* Bohemian Girl” by way of curtain-lift. | 

In recent accounts of country choral gatherings 
we have noticed that the bass singing of Mr. 
David Lambert, late of the Windsor Choir, but 
now, apparently, of Durham Cathedral, has excited 
attention. This gentleman is gifted with a voice 
of extraordinary compass in its lower tones. Ata 
madrigal concert in the Hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, last month he gave, at the close of Call- 
cott’s “ Queen of the Valley,” “a fine note on 
double C, which was heard distinctly at the end of 
the large hall.” A friend tells us that Mr. Lambert 
has in his hearing taken the bass part of “ Non 
nobis, Domine,” in octaves, beginning on the double 
A. But this must have been surely an aural 
deception. 

MUSICAL newspapers are not so very scarce in 
England as they were till recently. Three new 
ones have been started in London during the 
past year or two. The most important of these is 
The Orchestra, issued weekly by Messrs. Cramer 
& Co., the columns of which contain notices of 
musical performances in most of the large towns 
in England. Another paper, called The Choir and 
Musical Record, is addressed to a more special 
object, but is thoroughly deserving of support. It 
is an eight-page quarto sheet, published weekly, 
along with four pages of choral music, for the 
small sum of one penny. It discusses matters 
interesting to choirs and choristers, and all ques- 
tions touching the use of music in church ser- 
vices. Dr. Rimbault and Mr. Chope are frequent 
contributors, and are understood to be managers 
ofthe paper. It deals with the antiquities of the 
subject, publishing old treatises and ancient 
unpublished music. Much of the latter is valu- 
able as being entirely unprocurable elsewhere ; but 
some of it is too dry to be useful. A service in 
the “ Dorian Mode” by old Adrian Batten comes 
into this category. at honest unsophisticated 
ears can now derive pleasure from the anti-musi- 
cal harshness of the “Dorian Mode”? The 
editors hold strong views on some questions of 
taste and ecclesiastical procedure. Jackson’s “ Te 
Deum,” for instance, is denounced as “ atrocious ;” 
but what “Te Deum” would not soon become the 
subject of strong language if treated as cruelly as 

oor Jackson? Differences of opinion apart, 

owever, all interested iu popular music or church 
singing will find this little paper well worth buying. 
The Musical Standard is a bi-monthly and two- 
penny publication, now about eighteen months 
old. Its contents, notwithstanding its very gene- 
ral title, seem to show that it is chiefly an organ 
of organists. The question discussed in its columns 
with most warmth is that of the relation of ama- 
teur to professional musicians, especially as touch- 
ing the connexion between precentors and organ- 
ists. But it handles, also, other topics of wider 
interest, and always in a way which shows that 
its conductors, whatever are their opinions, are 
zealous for the advancement of music as an art 
more than as a profession. Its criticisms, too, 
are written in a spirited and independent tone, 
which seems to indicate that the periodical has no 
connexion with any commercial interests. While 
on this topic we may mention that Messrs. 
Novello’s Musical Times, which has long been uni- 
versally known as giving an excellent monthly 
supply of good and cheap part-music, has been 
of late expanding its range by the insertion of 
more original articles on musical subjects. 

THE first noticeable concert of the new year 
will be one devoted to the cause of a very worth 
charity. Madame Goldschmidt sings, on the 5t 
inst., at Exeter Hall, in “The Messiah,” for the 
benefit of the “Friends of the Clergy.’ No one 
who heard her divine singing of the same divine 
music, in the same place, a few years back, can 
ever forget it. Her li ity should bring a golden 
stream into the orphan treasure-box. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JANUARY 4th to 9th. 
TUESDAY.—“ The Messiah” (M. Madame Goldschmi 
be), Exeter Hall 730 pa at, 
St. George’s R.V. Concert (Sims Reeves, &c.), St, James’s 
Hall, 8 p.m 








THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS PIECES. 


\ ITH hardly an exception the whole of the 
holiday pieces brought out in London on 
Boxing-night met with decided success—a result 
gratifying alike to managers and the public. By 
the managers it would appear that really extraor- 
dinary pains have been taken this Christmas to 
provide characteristic entertainments of surpass- 
ing attractiveness. At Drury Lane, the Royal 
English Opera, and the Princess’s, scenes of as- 
tonishing beauty and magnificence have been pro- 
duced, evidently without a thought as to cost of 
material or extent of labour; and the same spirit 
appears to have ruled in most of the other London 
theatres. Upon the whole, the scene-painters and 
the costumiers come in for the lion’s share of the 
well-deserved applause, the writers not having 
achieved any remarkable victory. The pen has 
done its work effectively, but its brightest touches 
appear colourless in juxtaposition with those of 
the rainbow-tinted pencils of Beverley, . Grieve, 
and Lloyds; and the wit must be bright indeed 
that can enter into successful competition with the 
dazzling beams of the universally-used lime-light. 
We refer here more particularly to the writing 
and embellishments of the Pantomimes. Within 
the magic circle of Burlesque and Extravaganza 
pen and pencil hold their own on more equal 
terms, and pen must struggle but feebly if it 
only succeeds in coming off second best. Such a 
veteran pen as that of Mr. H.J. Byron may, of 
course, be always expected to do certain execu- 
tion; and the four works produced by him on 
Boxing-night achieved the looked-for success. 
Not that they are one and all entirely up to the 
full H.-J.-Byronic standard, but sufficiently near 
to bear the stamp of their concoctor’s legitimate 
manufacture. His “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
from being produced at the Strand, naturally 
takes the lead in importance, as it does in respect 
of design and artistic finish. In point of numbers 
and sprightliness, the parodies and wild dances 
peculiar to his compositions are remarkable in this 
org his choice of airs taking a wide range—from 
igh Italian scena to low but ear-taking negro- 
melody. In this department of his work he has 
been most ably seconded by Mr. Frank Musgrave, 
who has become an adept in this kind of musical 
translation. The stary of “ Orpheus and Kury- 
dice,” though it has again and again served the 
turn of the opera and burlesque writer, is not one 
that lends itself well to comic treatment, and Mr. 
Byron has perhaps done as much with it as could 
be done. Orpheus he has turned into an unsuc- 
cessful writer of fiction; Hurydice he represents 
as meeting fully half-way the over-assiduous atten- 
tions of a young sporting character named Aristeus, 
King of Corinth. It is while flying the too press- 
ing suit of this gentleman that she is stung by 
the serpent and made ready for Hades. One of 
the funniest scenes of the piece represents a matri- 
monial jangle between Pluto and Proserpine. 
On the arrival of ZEurydice beyond the Styx, 
Pluto instantly falls in love with her, and 
behaves so badly that Proserpine insists upon the 
new-comer being sent away, though she herself 
is smitten at the first sight of Orpheus, who has 
arrived in search of his wife. The fatal back-look 
Mr. Byron has made to be consequent on the 
provocation of a sounding kiss given by Pluto to 
the departing fair one. Orpheus is played by 
Miss Maric Wilton, whose reception after a long 
absence from the stage on which she has achieved 
so many triumphs was hailed with enthusiasm. 
She comes back with all her well-known powers 
unimpaired, and, even if the burlesque were in 
itself less worthy of applause, would secure its 
attractiveness by her sole presence. The acting 
throughout is full of spirit, and the allusions to 
ublic events and topics were made by each and 
all with thorough py yar of their point. 
The interpolation of a baby into the houschold of 
Orpheus and Eurydice is not the least happy of 
Mr. Byron’s additions to the well-known story ; 
he has, however, gone a step further, and given 
the baby a nurse, a Grecian “Tilly Slowboy,” 
played by Mr. A. Wood, which proves to be one 
of the most amusing characters of the dramatis 
persone. The scenery, painted by Mr. Charles 
Fenton, who plays Charon with a great deal of 
rough humour, and dances a nautical hornpipe 
with a spirit that electrifies the gallery, is ex- 


tremely bright and pleasing. The second of Mr. 


Byron’s pieces, founded on the story of “ For- 
tunio,” is a far less elaborate work, but was per- 
fectly successful on its first production. One of 
the most noticeable points in connexion with 
it was the re-appearance of Mr. Clarke, so 
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long associated with the Strand Theatre. He 
plays a haggish old queen driven to the brink 
of madness by the rejection of her love by the 
splendid Fortunio. The mixture of fondness with 
ready malevolence was given with a power almost 
inimitable, and won the loudest applause. The 
Fortunio of Mrs. A. Mellon was f i of her own 
grace. At the St. James’s, the third of Mr. 
Byron’s pieces achieved a real, if not remarkable 
success. It is unusually slight in texture, and 
affords little more than an opportunity for Mr. J. 
L. Toole to appear in a series of well-known 
characters, from the “‘ Mrs. Brown” of Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley to the “ Lady Audley ” of Miss Braddon. 
As Lady Audley, in conjunction with Mr. Paul 
Bedford as George Talboys, the tragic events of 
Audley Court were reproduced by him with hila- 
rious results certainly never contemplated by their 
authoress. The piece terminates with a very 
graceful scene, the central objects of which are 
two medallions of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. As we have said, the piece rests mainly 
with Mr. Toole; Miss Fanny Josephs and Miss 
Cottrell, however, lent efficient aid. The fourth 
and last of Mr. Byron’s Christmas ventures, the 
pantomime of “St. George and the Dragon,” at 
Covent Garden, gives ample room and verge 
enough to Mr. W. H. Payne and his son; and 
perhaps that is all that need be said of it. The 
fight between St. George and the Dragon proves 
in the hands of these renowned pantomimists a 
screamingly comic scene. This, with a transfor- 
mation scene of almost unexampled splendour, 
painted by Mr. Grieve, and called the “ Hall of 
Chivalry,” secured for it an enthusiastic reception. 

The pantomime of “Sindbad the Sailor,” at 
Drury Lane, is fully equal to any of the great 
works of that class produced in later years. It is 
hardly possible to escape the use of exaggerative 
terms in speaking of the beauty of Mr. W. Bever- 
ley’s scenery, with which the fame of these pieces 
is indissolubly connected. In the present work, 
there are at least three scenes in which all the 
great characteristics of his works stand out in the 
highest degreeof prominence. His“‘transformation 
scenes ” have a Kuropean celebrity ; and that with 
which the present piece concludes will bear com- 
— with any that he has previously produced 

or grace and magnificence, The most admirable 
scene, however—which we can describe only as 
being dreamlike in its loveliness—is called “ The 
Mountains of the Moon,” and is supposed to repre- 
sent the source of the Nile. Real water and the 
exquisitely illusive powers of the lime-light are 
employed with the most perfect success we have 
ever seen. A ballet of most original design is 
performed in this scene by a corps of one hun- 
dred coryphées, whose dresses, actions, and 
evolutions harmonize with the scene with singu- 
larly poetical effect. The author, Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, has used so much of the “ Sindbad ” 
story as has enabled him to introduce the incident 
of the “ Old Man of the Sea” (played by Master 
Percy Roselle, a child actor of truly extraordinary 
power), and the escape from the Diamond Valley 
through the medium of the great Roc. The re- 
ception given to the piece was most enthusiastic, 
and certainly not beyond its deserts. 

At the Princess’s, the scene-painter has achieved 
such a triumph as will make the present year’s 
pantomime memorable in the history of that 
theatre. A lake of real water, shown under every 
effect of light from ‘morn to dewy eve,” is made 
the centre of a world of fairy beauty, of which we 
can only say that it seems to exist. 

Although a new Christmas piece formed part of 
the Haymarket bill on Boxing-night, the interest 
of the night’s performance centered in the re- 
appearance of Mr. Sothern as the great Lord 
Dundreary. The boisterous reception given to 
him would almost warrant the belief that “ Our 
American Cousin” is destined to enter upon a new 
and prolonged career of popularity. Great altera- 
tions have been made in the plot, the character of 
which may be suggested by saying that, as now 
presented, the piece is more Dundrearyish than 
ever. Of Mr. William Brough’s extravaganza of 
“ King Arthur” we cannot, unfortunately, speak 
very admiringly. He has chosen a bad subject 
for his purpose, and he has conquered none of the 
difficulties of his task. His puns and allusions to 

opular topics are neat enough, but the action of 
his iece is heavy and wearisome, and he has 
helped to make it so by the injudicious selection 
of music far too difficult for any of his singers to 
execute, with the exception of Miss Louisa Keeley. 
This lady sings deliciously, and looks the part of 
the youthful Arthur to perfection ; but she appears 
not to exert herself in acting the part, and con- 
sequently fails to make any strong impression 
on the audience, 
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THE ALL-IMPORTANT EDITION OF 1628. 





ADY, Parr II. of the Reprint of the above-named ‘Book, containing the “‘ HISTORIES,” price 10s. 6d., in an 
or. oe appropriate binding, in the style of James I. period. 
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Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of ‘Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By R. N. 
Dunsar, Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 


“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 
many beauties.’’—Morning Post. 

‘*The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore,”’— 
Critic. 

“These poems abound in rich and glowing descriptions, 
thrilling and powerful language, mingled with lively images 
and touching pathos. Eminently successful has the writer 
been.’’—Sporting Review. 


London: Rospert Harpwick¥, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., pp. 408, with many Engravings, 
cloth, 14s., 


The History of the Violin and 


other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE BOW, 
from the Remotest Times to the Present. Also an Account 
of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. By WILLIAM 
Sanpys, F.S.A., and S. A. Forsrer. 

London: J. Russev. Sairn, 56, Soho Square. 


A GIFT BOOK FOR THIS SEASON, AND 
FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Now READY, A QUAINT LITTLE VOLUME, SQUARE 12M0., con- 
taining Nine Prorograpnic JLLUsTRATIONS, and various 
Ornamentation to each page, in binding of an Elizabethan 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
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ROBERT SMIRKE. 





L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W.; and S. AYLING, 498, 
Oxford Street, W.C. 





IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION. 


A REPRODUCTION OF THE CELEBRATED 
SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 


it will be in One Volume, small 4to., remarkable alike for its convenient size, beanty, and cheapness, and consists of 
NINETY-EIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS, with the Text to each. 








Now Ready, 4to., with magnificent Emblematic Cover, price 
2ls.; morocco, 31s, 6d., 


The [Illustrated Ingoldsby Le- 


GENDS. From Sixty Original Drawings by CruIKsHANK, 
Leecu, and TENNIEL. ’ 

“There could not be found a more pleasant book than the 
*Ingoldsby Legends.’ A series of humorous legends illus- 
trated by three such men as Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel 
—what can be more tempting ?’’— Times, Dec. 4. 

An Edition without Tifestrations, small 8vo., 5s. 


RicHarRD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
, 





‘Now Ready, in imperial Svo. with beautiful Chromo- 
Tithostaghas. 21s., 
Lady Hornby’s Constantinople 


DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
RicHarRD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Now Ready, in Two Vols., 8vo., 750 pp. in each, 42s., 


The History of the British Navy, 
from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME. 
By C. D. Yonas. 


“The theme is one that will stir many a heart, young and 
old, and Mr. Yonge has treated it in a manner that cannot 
fail to bring him honour.”’—Atheneum, 


RicuarD Bent vey, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on Pot- 


TERY AND PORGELAIN, being a Hanp-Boox for Con- 
noisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 


Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 
HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu- 
facture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 

Published by J. Davy and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 











Royal Sino. Rann Goth. 2.68. ; limp roan, 3s.; limp calf, 3s. 6d.; 
imp morocco, red edges, 4s., 
Le Nouveau Testament de Notre 


SEIGNEUR JESUS-CHRIST. 
London: Wiiu1am Traa, Pancras Lane, E.C. 


Royal 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s., 


A Natural History of the Most 


REMARKABLE BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, 
and INSECTS. By Burronand Trimmer. A New Edition 

interspersed with non apr 1 meng meee me Anecdotes, and 
Illustrated with upwards of Three Hundred Engravings. 


London; W1LL14M Trac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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NEW SERIAL sY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY MONTHLY PARTS, 
UNIFORM WITH “ORLEY FARM.” 


On January ist was published, Part I., price l1s., 





'CAN YOU FORGIVE HERP 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “Dr. Thorne,” “Rachel Ray,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES LEVER. 


On December Ist was published, Part I., price Is., 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 
By CHARLES LEVER, 


Author of “* Harry Lorrequer,” ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Ready this Day, Nos. 1, 2,and 8,One Penny each ; and Part I. 
(for January), éd., post free, 8d., 


DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS, 


TIilustrated by J. E. Mriuats, Joun Tennrev, J. D. Watson, 
and others. Engraved by the Brothers Dauzie.. The text 
will be revised, with a view to the suppression of the few 
words which, preserved in former editions, are felt to be 
unsuited to the taste of the present day. 





London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





ONLY COMPLETE AND COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


SIR WALTER 


SCOTT’S PET. 


Now Ready, Ninth Thousand, price 1s., 


PET MA 


A STORY 


RJORIE: 


OF CHILD LIFE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


At is a charming little story of a most charming little girl, who, during a brief life, was the pet of the immortal novelist 
Sir Walter Scott. A more remarkable narrative, yet one so fullof truth and simplicity, was perhaps never read ; and Mr. Nimmo 
has done well to give it the additional publicity it cannot help but attain in its present form.’’—Doncaster Chronicle. 

It is simple, refreshing, pure. It is the plostaphy of a noble child-heart ; and will do the heart of man or woman good to 


become acq ted with it.”—Sunday Times, 





EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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18, Great Mar.Boroven STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JANUARY. 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH TO ANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
a ba J og MANCHESTER. Two Vols. demy Svo. Fine 
ortraits, 30s. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. By Alex- 


ANDER Baiture Cocurane, M.P. One Vol. 10s. 6d. 


WILDFIRE. By W. Thornbury. 3 Vols. 
ELLA NORMAN; or, a Woman’s Perils. 


By Evizaneta A. Murray. Three Vols. 
ALSO, NOW READY. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as INDI- 


CATED IN PROPHECY. By the Rev. Joun Cumm™ine, 
D.D. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. By a Prison Marron. Two Vols, 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 


OFFICER’S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Muter. Two Vols. 2s. 


Major-General CAMPBELL’S PER- 


SONAL NARRATIVE of THIRTEEN YEARS’ SER- 
VICE among the WILD TRIBES of KHONDISTAN, for 
the Suppression of Human Sacrifice. With Illustrations. 14s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864. Under the especial ge of Her MAsesty, 
and Corrected by the Nosruiry. irty-third Edition, 
ate i Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., handsomely 
yound, 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norron. Illustrated by Millais. 5s. 
bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blackctt’s 


Standard Library. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. Three Vols. 
“* 4 Woman’s Ransom’ will fascinate the attention of the 
render to the very end,’”’—John Bull, 


FOR EVER. A Story of English 


Country Life. ByaCiercyman. Three Vols. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 


Epwarps. Three Vols. : 
“We have met with nothing of equal power or merit since 
the decease of Charlotte Bronte.’’— Messenger. 


The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W.G. Wills. 


** A story of rare and intense interest.’”’—Post. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “* Nathalie,” &c. Second Edition. 





The Nile. Who discovered the 


SOURCES OF THE NILE? A Letter to Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, K.C.B. By Dr. Bexe, &c. Price Is, 


The Sources of the Nile. 


By 
Dr. Bexr, price 6s. With Six Maps. 


WILiiams and Noreatr, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 











Now Ready, crown §vo., cloth, with Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 


The Ghost, as produced in the 


SPECTRE DRAMA, popularly illustrating the marvellous 
optical illusions obtained by the a oo called the Dircxs- 
IAN PHANTASMAGORIA, being a full account of its History, 
Construction, and Various Adaptations. By Henry Dircks, 
C.E., the Inventor. 

London: E. and F. N. Spox, 16, Bucklersbury. 





Fifth Edition, Two Volumes 8vo., cloth extra, illustrated 
with Portrait of the Author, the 36 Original Engravings, 
and al! the Woodcuts, price 19s. 6d., 


Carleton’s (W.) Traits and Stories 
OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
London: WILLIAM Trae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now Ready, in post 8vo., price 2s. 6d.; to be published 


half-yearly, 
The Brown Book: a Book of 


Ready Reference, for the Use of Visrrors and Resipents in 
Lonpon. Containing selected Lists of Horgeis, Boarpine 
Hovses, Dining Rooms, Lovernes, &c. Full and_practical 
information as to Charities of every description, Libraries, 
and Institutions; Days of Meeting of the Scientific Societies ; 
Amusements, Theatrical, Musical &e., &c., with other 
useful information ; the whole classified in a novel manner, 
Also, a Handy List. 

London: Saunpers, Or.ey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W.; and 

all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 








SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 

.—Pitman’s Ph i ’ 

Shorthand ons onographic Manual 

Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Phonogra ; and aptly so; for Phonogra: 
possceses the deli Metal Ha <- phy 


contrasted with the wearisome iaborioumen of loaghued 
Phonography is easily a and is of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F. Prrmax, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Pirmay, Parsonage Lane. 




















THE READER. 


; 
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NBW CHRISTMAS STORY, NOTICE: Messrs. Triibner & Co. will ssue early nn January 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Esq., Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” 


as wis’ the Second Edition of “‘THE CURRENT GOLD AND 


A LEGEND OF WILTON ABBEY. 


} ——eee SILVER COINS OF ALLCOUNTRIES. BY LEOPOLD 
THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; C. MARTIN AND CHARLES TRUBNER.” To prevent 


On, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. ; 
In Two Vols. crown sve. (In preparation. | I samnointment, Orders should at once be sent, as u large 


i SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; proportion of this Second Edition ts already subscribed for.— 
| ites — gna 60, PATERNOSTER Row, Dec. 24, 1863. 





NEW GIFT BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


| BING PLAT ABD EARL GERALD. CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA EXAMINATIONS. 


Square 16mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


SELF-LOVE and the MORALS of tre Furure. | NOTICE: Messrs. Triibner § Co. will publish n January an 
pepe cong English Translation of Jeremy Bentham’s “«THEORIE DE 


aimed 


"Tanah to San TT LEGISLATION,” from the French text of Etienne Dumont. | 


} THE INDEX TO THE TIMES, 



































AND TO THE EVENTS AND TOPICS OF THE YEAR, ry ey a , 
ee This celebrated work ws one of the text-books for the INDIA 
Now Ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., : 
THE ELOPEMENT; CiviL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
) A TALE OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, 
Now Ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
| TO BE OR NOT TO BE: mn _ 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE CONSIDERED, NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS DR. F. AHN’S 
’ i : -————_—__—-—— : 
; Now Ready, fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d., B O O K A B Oo U T O Y S ' E R S ° METHOD OF LEARNING LANGUAGES. 
PUNCH IN THE PULPIT. 
: | By PHILIP CATER. GERMAN. 
———— New Edition, fool 8vo., illustrated by G Cruix- : 
i | Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., nies Sadak, 1 olegaas binding, prise rae ar: New, P r actical, and Easy Meth od 
| HOW TO BE HAPPY; of Learning the German Language. B Dr. F. Aun. First 
! s ; i fol. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 
| Or, AN ELIXIR FOR ENNUI. THE OYSTER: Gay Seeeee Coens, Seyes & Cine Vol. Tims. com, & 
§ ee Practical Grammar of the German 
a Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIN D, Language ( intended as a equnal to the foregoing work), with 
' FRO THE RLD x 8 yr 0 ne yverman 
: = WORLD 0 THE PULPIT. BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. Wwoeds cocurring in the Work. By Dr. F, Aun, 12mo.,cloth, 
a | New Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., ; o.9F. f . ; | 
| .NO BETTER THAN WE SHOULD BE; With a New Chapter— Key to Ditto, by Dr.’Ahn. 12mo., \ 
| Oh FRAVEIA I5 SBAROR OF CONSISTENOCES, THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, | “0th, 18.60. . , 
By ANDREW MARVEL, Jun. GermanCommercial Letter-writer, 
with Explanatory Introducti in English, and an Index of 
1 Feap, tro, cloth gt, pee 1a. 08, ANE i Oy 60 | Semen neeeiuie eeepc hess 
: | SORROWS AND JOYS; written this book. It is full of the most varied information cloth, price 4s, 6d. FRENCH 
; TALES OF QUIET LIFE. — is conveyed ee the ventas Sa . ae, a, and —— . 
Gites c manner. ere 18 n in, ’ 
| deci chit eemen want to know in relation to this succulent and ‘interesting French Commercial Letter-writer, 
' ~~ ° ” @ creature Du e@ may nad it in 18 VO. e. - 2 x j 
HOW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered om ie tame Fin. BY Ae. Y, ARR, ety ee, PENN 
; os ‘ pli . s and antici Casts O na lives, pandores, and pow. es, . 
NOt‘Type nnd filustrations.” Post free for 13 postage stamps.” | We Close the book, exclaiming, “=” New, Practical, and Easy Method 
pager ae Rowe bgt Mekenther ye efhage Ay vr te f Learning the French Lan . By Dr. F. Ann. In 
THE LONDON CHRISTIAN TIMES. AER ES SORES iy Ce. Two Courses, 12mo., sold separately at 1s, 6d, cach. ‘The 
’ Two Courses, in one vol., 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 
Pe, res Wenny Sere, Frise Os Panny. “*A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon M ] f F } d E ol j } 
| every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be anua O renen an ng ish 
London: Wit11amM Freemay, 102, Fleet Street, E.C., | without.’’—saturday Review. Conversation. By Dr. F. Aun. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
and all Booksellers. ITALIAN 


Pi 9m oysters = times are enh of yy this my ay _ 

abou em will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the ; 

multitude of oyster-caters, as the author states 1am not New, Pr actical, and Easy Method 
iting @ or the man of science ; I could not if I would. | of Learning the Italian Language. By Dr. F. Aun. First 

The Land of the Permauls . | A - Pe Speee yee. ave caohere for the eating, that I have end Second Course. One Vol. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 





Now Ready, in &vo., price £1. 5s., 






































: ; 
Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. B . .is. 
| | Sere Peer Ae re reneene. by Keyto Ditto, byDr. Ahn. 12mo.1s 
; : Pt the te hin. ; tia r to the Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
; oa store of informatio nm comprised in these lebestons wee ee ees vanes. 
accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM 
| LAND OF THE PERMAULS—would have been aw come ‘gift DEMY 8VO., CLOTH LETTERED, 10s. 6d., 
| ey SO ya THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 
a commercial importance of which it is now deprived. The + 
| Te i | RENANS LIFE OF JESUS 
‘ rium of op eure minsula. . my Mr. Day's work abounds , J 
matter, w cannot even 
Sitnaie. The other boo Salsas te ie alno vary tetorentine but Revisep BY THE AUTHOR. 
goes to a extent over the same das Mr. Day 
whom we me prererred to ow @ e more recent and TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
Trii & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gawen Dacenzas, 173, Mount Road, Madras. NOW READY. 7 Now Ready, 
“ In One Volume, crown 8vo., pp. 374, half-bound in the , . 
ihe Site ah dee ieee bh be Roxburgh style, gilt top eges ‘price 1s G2. Functional Diseases of Women: 
’ ” en , Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating them throngh 
Letters from Malab By J b OHOIX D’OPUSOULES PHILOSOPHIQUE S, the ncy of the Nervous System by means of COLD and 
apar. y aco HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et R HEAT. Also an Appendix isa |. Tilustrative 
Visscuen. Now first Translated from the Original | SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. Precedés d-Avant-propes | of, New Method ee eee PARALYSIS, 
Hxper DRURY. Madras Staff late | ieiRditear, Premitre Bare” PTCCedés d’Avant-propos | and DIABETES, By Joun Cuarmax, M.D., 8vo., price 
t in Travancore and Cochin. To which is i ae ai : 2s. 6d. 
an Account of Travancore, and of Fra BaRToLomEo’s 1. Le Roi Cobden. London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
vels in that Country. :. Lettres war lee anges qui Lore Corit on. Francais, — 
. Discours e : 
| yt and shrewd. He evident ‘fooked great | 5, Lettres M. Ernst Minch. vere On the Negro’s Place in Nature. 
that they wonla 7 expel Godeteveben — "> James Hunt, ., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President 
pettlomente Tee Rone his from their es of the Anthropologi Society of London. are 
London; Triiewer & Co. Madras: Gaxrz Broruers. London : Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., NOW READY. 


Romanisin g in Musi Cc R eprint e d In Two Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, on Hall’s best toned laid paper. Portrait. Ornamental binding. 


form the Musica! Standard. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


“ A clever brochure.”—REaper. 


t, Paternoster Row; 9, Bxoter Hal BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 














Say ist ete BR A HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
omnia BY D. F. JAMISON, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
met SG Sea arnno Bovasesdntes Nye Beste? ' LONDON: TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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THE READER. 


2 JANUARY, 1864. 
BY MARK LEMON. 








NEW NOVEL 


MA dknd. holt cd dn ae 


In Three Volumes, is now Ready at all Libraries. 


It is to be placed there by 


“ The well-known name of Mark Lemon is now to be added to the catalogue of our novelists. 
table piece of 


virtue of an excellent novel, entitled ‘Wait for the End’—a well-written, carefully constructed, and most 


workmanship—which will, no doubt, command many readers.”’— Times. Ore 
“The book is clever and exceedingly attractive, and conveys to the reader throughout a conviction that the author has 


resources in reserve, and has rather checked than encouraged his fancy in the fulfilment of his task.”—Morning Post. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





This Day is published, in a large folio volume, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s., 


CARTOONS FROM “PUNCH 


By JOHN TENNIEL. 


“A book containing in re order the creations of this remarkable artist is a pictorial chronicle of the important affairs 
that occupied the public mind of England as one week followed another, and might turned over by the historical student of 
future years as the caricatures of Gilray are turned over now by those who seek an exponent of the thoughts and sentiments 
that ger in our island at the time of the Revolutionary Wars. Such a book is now before us in the ‘ Cartoons from 
Punch.’ ’’—Times. 

“The uniform excellence of these Cartoons is so generally known and appreciated that it would be idle to expatiate easy 
upon their merits. Suffice it, that in point of vigour and pictorial skill they are perhaps the most striking ‘ aids to reflection’ 


which the power of the illustrator has produced in recent times.’’—Morning Post. 





LONDON : BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This Day is published, Vol. I., price 10s. 6d., 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE DURING 
HALF-A-CENTURY; 
WITH A erste th ml im 


To be comprised in Three Epochs, each forming a Volume. 





“ His book is not only a most entertaining sketch of the times in which he lived, but is a valuable addition to the literary 


and historical records of the country.’’—Observer. 
“ This first volume of Charles Knight’s Autobiography—he refuses himself to call it an Autobiography, and prefers » 


simpler title—is, we venture to say, as delightful a book from beginning to end as the readers of Great Britain have had provi 
for them this season.”’—Tue READER. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 1l, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Dr. Fletcher’s ‘Guide to. Family 


DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies induced the Author to 
ork, It comprises 730 ge | 


N oi -" . i 
Sears eek eee MAS ow Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
each includin Hymn, Prayer, Portion of Scripture, an 


560 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


a 
spercpriate Reflect: ons, being one for the Morning and 
ve of in th .. Also, A dix - 
ine Praga fen’ Pattedse” octet “BR co HISTORY 
royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s., cloth gilt. or 


*,* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco Bindings. 
London: James 8. Virtve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 





EDWIN CANTON, F.R.C.8S., ON THE AGED EYE. 
Just published, with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d., 


On the Arcus Senilis, or Fatty 


DEGENERATION of the CORNEA By Epwrn Canton, 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. 


Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








Trisyger & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





JUST READY, DEMY 8yvo., WITH TWO DIAGRAMS, PRICE 2z., 


A NUT TO CGRACK 


FOR THE READERS OF 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN’S “BUDGET OF PARADOXES.” 
By JAMES SMITH, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL LIVERPOOL MARINE BOARD. 





LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., AND H. K. LEWIS, GOWER STREET, NORTH. 
LIVERPOOL: EDWARD HOWELL. 





NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


A LANCASHIRE TALE. 








LONDON; T, C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
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122, Fuxet Srreet, Lonpor. 
NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


Shortly will be published, in Two Vols. 8yo., with an Original 
troductory Notice and Map, 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 


CHEVALIER. 

Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 

““M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with 
the position and resources of Mexico from personal observa- 
tion; and his profound snowietae political economy, and 
the industrial sciences gene eminence as an engineer, 
his clearness of thought, and felicity of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 


un en.” — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
October, 1863. {In the Press, 
Il. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


WHITEFRIARBS.” 
In Three Vols., post 8vo,, 31s. 6d., 
MADELEINE GRAHAM. A Novel of Life and 


Manners. 
By the Author of “ Warrerrrars,” “ Tae Crry Banker,” 
“Cesar Bore,” &c. (Immediately, 
III. 
NEW HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Thomas Low 
Nichols, M.D. 


** Few men in America have had wider or better opportuni- 
ties for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption of a 
Great Nation than Dr. Nichols has enjoyed for ww fa a 

tT 


century. He has resided in twenty-three States, an 
sonally or with the most influential men of all 
parties. m an impartial stand-point he sees events 


clearly, and in these volumes he gives the world the results of 
* Forty Years of American Life.’”’ [On January 10th, 


IV. 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. 


(Early in January. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Tue undermentioned New Works may be now had at every 
Circulating Library. Subscribers to those useful Institutions 
should not experience any delay in obtaining copies, as ade- 
quate editions have been printed, and the is kept stand- 
ing, to meet every demand as quickly as it es. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


Two Volumes. 
ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 
A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 


Volumes. [Second Edition, 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. [Second Edition. 
BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 
One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 





London: Joun Maxwe.u & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 


The Jan Number of Tempie Bar MaGAzine, now 
publishing, contains the opening chapters of 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE, 


By the Author of “‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
* Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ &., &c. 











London: Tempie Bar Orrice, 122, Fleet Street, 





AIMARD’'S INDIAN TALES.—Illustrated Edition. 


In Uniform Volumes, printed in clear Type, and on superior 
paper, cloth, gilt edges, complete, each vol. 3s. 6d., 


Aimard’s Tales of Indian Life. 


Now Ready. 
TIGER SLAYER. [Illustrated by Louris Hvarp, 
GOLD SEEKERS. [Illustrated by J. B. Zwecxer, 
INDIAN CHIEF. [Illustrated by H. SanpEerson. 
PRAIRIE FLOWER. [Illustrated by H. Sanperson. 
BORDER RIFLES. Illustrated by Lovis Hvarp. 
FREEBOOTERS. [Illustrated by H. E. Cornnovip. 
INDIAN SCOUT. [llustrated by James Gopwin. 
TRAIL HUNTER. [Illustrated by H. Sanperson. 
PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. Illustrated by F. Sxiut. 
WHITE SCALPER. [Illustrated by H. Sanperson. 


N.B. The above are most eligible for GIFT-BOOKS, 
SCHOOL-PRIZES, and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


NOTICE.—GUSTAVE AIMARD was the adopted son of 
one of the most — Indian tribes, with whom he lived 
for more than Fifteen years in the heart of the i - 
ing their dangers and their combats 
in one hand, and tomahawk in 









































THE READER. 
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THE 


Quarterly Review. 
No. 77, for JANUARY, price 6s, 


CONTENTS: 

1. ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS IN 1864. 
2, LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 

3. FROUDE’S ELIZABETH. 

4. SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATIONS—OLD AND NEW. 
5. TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYAS, 

6. EDUCATION IN ITALY. 

7. REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
8. KIRWAN’S MODERN FRANCE. 

9 PROSPECTS OF POLITICAL PARTIES, 
10. FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 
11, EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS, 


JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 


British 





The Eclectic and Congregational 
REVIEW for JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS: 
1, ANDREW REED. 
2. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE AMAZON. 
3. THE BROAD CHURCH THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT. 
4. MR. CAXTON’S ESSAYS. 
5. PROPHECY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
6. THE UNITY OF THE POPULAR TALE, 
7. SERMONS BY KALEIGH. 
& THE ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY. 
9. BOOK CLUB. 
10, THE WORK AND TH® WANT OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 
11, THE TABLET. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 





DIsEASEP MEAT, ALPS, RAILWAY TUNNEL, BopDILY WorK 
and WASTE, GREEK Fire, POTATOE DISEASE, FUNGUS and 
other MICROSCOPIC FUNGI, EARTHQUAKES, NEW INVEN- 
TIONS of the yep REVIEWS of BooKs.—See Popular 
Science Keview for January. 


The Popular Science Review 


ves, in Untechnical Language, a Description of all the New 
nventions, New Discoveries and Great Undertakings of the 
; together with Summary of Vrogress in Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Medical Sciences, Metallurgy, 
Mechanics, Photography, eaten, Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy. Llustrated by the best Artists. Quarterly, 2s. 6d.; 
Annual, 10s, 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





. The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


“A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVILI., forming Vol. [LI., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. } JOHN PLUMMER. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Mrs. HARRIET M. CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. | JOSEPH HATTON. 
SERJEANT BURKE. |S. F. WILLIAMS, 

S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM. 

T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. A. LANGFORD, 

Miss SHERIDAN CAREY. | OWEN HOWELL. 

W. W. KNOLLYS. | GEORGE JEWEL. 

H. KAIns JACKSON. | LEELA. 

Mrs. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. | ZENO, ete., ete. 


*.* COVERS for binding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each, 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PREssS. London: W. Kent & Co. 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON, 





Price One Shilling, ° 
The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS: JANUARY, 1864, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRISTON. 
(Continued.) 

THE NEW YEAR. By LErna. 

ON BOOKS AND THEIR USES. By 8. F. WILLIAMS, 

A NOTE ON THE STORY OF BOVINIAN. By J. O. HA.Lti- 
WELL, F,K.S 

SNOW Fe lie Story of a Christmas Transformation. 

y 


WOMEN OF MERIT CONNECTED WITH CRIMINAL 
TRIALS—No. III. By Serjeant BURKX. 


MRS. ae DREAM: A Fragment. By GREEN- 


THE POETRY OF CREATION. By Miss SHERIDAN CAREY. 
OUR SOSHAL SYSTEM. By CUTHBERT BEDE. 
MISSES AND MATRIMONY. Edited by W. W. KNoLLys. 
(Continued.) 
THE USES a4 P tema AIR. By R, DuNDAS THOMSON, 
LIKE 4 orem ig NEVER DARKENS. By S. H. BRADBURY 
on). 
IN DEFENCE OF BOOKMAKING. By SHIRESS WILL. 
QUICKSANDS ON FOREIGN SHOKES, Edited by Arcnu- 
BISHOP WHATELY. 
Chapter XX.—Smooth Water, 
jd XXIL.—Liberty. 
THE LADY’S LITERARY CIRCULAR—A Review of Books 
chiefly written by Women. 
CURBE. rtoer OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


Edinburgh: THE CALEDONIAN Press. London: W. K 
he Dublin: WILLIAM ROBERTSON. And Sold by all 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourrgeen SHILirinas.) 
No. V.—SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
ConTENTs : 
I, More; Cuarrers IV.,; VI. Tar Garpen. 


V., VI. Vil. ' \ 
Il. THe AssenuBLy, vit. — — 
Tue Pakewa War-Sone.| 1X. Freepon. 
. SIMPKINSON’s X. THe Warn AUCKLAND 


‘ ARTY. XI. ‘r 
V. ARIADNE. t a; ac. _— 


A New Zealand : : 
uckland, New Rosert J. Creicntox and 








AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 8s. 6p, BY POST, 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON:  B. 


BLAKE, 421, 


STRAND. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
ALMANACK FOR 1864, 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM :— 


Joun Evierm, Esq., Chairman; Tuomas Jones, Esq., 
Secretary and Solicitor; Joun Cairn, Esq., and JAMES 
Go.p1nG, Esq., Trustees. 
BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 
It contains a Monthly Le Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 
Liverpool and London ‘Tide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 
Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 
Published by B. Biaxke, 421, Strand; J. CrosLanp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK, 


In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
3s. 6d. each; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B. Buake, 421, Strand. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 186t. 
“A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


—Times. 
London: B. Buake, 421, Strand. 





Published at Calcutta on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


The Indian Mirror. 


The main object with which this paper was started was to 
advocate reformation and improvement in Indian society, and 
to represent the feelings and opinions of the educated portion 
of the natives of India. The paper is extensively circulated 
in Bengal among the highly-educated native population, and 
is greatly esteemed, owing to its liberal and just views on 
political and social questions. The English public are soli- 
cited to become subscribers to this paper, ir order that they 
may make themselves acquainted with the wants and re- 
quirements of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the 
educated natives which are generally misrepresented, and 
sometimes totally ignored Yd a class of Anglo-Indian 
writers. A paper like the M{RROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be in- 
teresting to that class of Englishmen at home who take an 
interest in India and watch the progress of its inhabitants. 
Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by Mr. 
JamMES Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall Street, 
London. . 
James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall Street, London. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 

This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record. | 

Its object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as will interest all Protestant Christians. 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both Euro- 

an and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited 
But always presented from a Christian stand-point. 

3rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ ;, and, gone- 
rally, to discuss religious, educational, and miscellaneous 


subjects. 
TERMS. 
Rs. 12 per annum. 


Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. — 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of povnas, at the rate 
of lanna per number, to be added to the subscription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid. , 

Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send their 
names to Messrs. Gantz Broruers, Publishers of the Ma- 
DRAS OssERVER, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras ; or to Messrs. 
TriBner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


ry. f « i 
he Art-Journal. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Monthly.) 

The January Number (now Ready) commences a New Volume, 
and contains the following interesting Articles, the most im- 
portant of which will be continued throughout the year :— 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF PICTURES PAINTED IN 
OIL COLOURS, By J. B. PYNE. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

THE PROTO-MADONNA. Illustrated. 

ALMANAC OF THE MONTH. From Designs by W. HARVEY. 
Illustrated. 

ABS WORE IN JANUARY. Bythe Rev.J.G. Woop, M.A., 

c., &e. 

THE CHURCH AT EPHESUS. By the Rev. J. M. BELLEW. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 
By J. DAFFORNE. Illustrated. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE:—ART IN IRON, 
Lilustrated. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By PETER CuUN- 
NINGHAM, F.S.A. 

HYMNS IN PROSE. IlUustrated. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. Illustrated. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN 
ART. By T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

NEW HALL CHINA, A History of the New Hall Porcelain 
Works at Shelton. By LLEWELLYN JEwiITT, F,S.A. L- 
lustrated, 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST. 

NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING AND MULTIPLYING 
PKINTS, &e. . 

EARLY SUN PICTURES. 


Also, three Line Engravings, viz. :— 
ALICE LISLE. By F. HEATH. From the Picture by E, M- 
Ward, R.A. 


&e., &e., &e. 


VENICE: FROM THE CANAL OF THE GIUDECCA. By 
E. BRANDARD. From the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

A VISION. By R. A. ARTLETT. From the Bas-relief by J. 
Edwards, 


Engravings will be given during the year 1964 from Pictures 
by_E. M. Ward, R.A.; W. P. Frith, R.A.; T. Faed, A.R.A.; H. 
O'Neil, A.R.A. ; J. Phillip, R.A.; Noel Paton, R.S.A.; J. R. Her- 
bert, H.A.; A. Elmore, R.A.; D. Maclise, R.A;; P. F. Poole, R.A. ; 
John Linnell; F. Goodall, A.R.A.; C. R. Leslie, R.A.; J.C. Hook, 
R.A., &e., &e. 

Of works in Sculpture, the ‘Reading Girl”? (Magni), the 
“Finding of Moses’”’ (Spence), “Ariel” (Lough), ‘“‘ Monument 
to Nicholson” (Foiey), “ Religion”? (Edwards), “‘ Prince Leopold 
and Prince Arthur’ (Mrs. Thornycroft), &e., &e. 

Selections from the Turner bequest to the nation will also be 
continued. 

Examples of the works of Newton, Mulready, Penry Williams, 
Muller, E. Crowe, Mrs. 2. M. Ward, Miss Osborne, W. J. Grant, 
and others, will be viven during the year. 


London: JAMES S, VIRTUE, 26, Ivy Lance, 





TIilustrated with nearly 1500 pnapevingn on Wood, and 12 0n 
eel, 


The Illustrated Catalogue of 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, containing 
specimens of the best exhibits in the International Exhibi- 
tion, from the works of the most famous English and Conti- 
nental Art-Manufacturers: also Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with Essays, by various 
contributors, on the gress and Development of Art as 
exemplified in the works exhibited; and a History of the 
Exhibition ; forming a most interesting and valuable record 
of the Exhibition at South Kensington. In One Vol., royal 
quarto, cloth git, gilt edges, price 21s. 
London: Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION, 


Price Threepence ; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

conducted by Gro. W. Jounson, Won, F-8.H5. and Ronert 

Hoae, LL.D., F.L.S., is a first-clasa Tilustrated weekly paper, 
ublished every Tuesday morning in time for the early mails. 
rice 3d.; stamped, 4d. A New Volume will commence on 

Tuesday, January 5. A Specimen Number free for four 

stamps. 

JOURNAL or HortTicutture Orrice, 162, Fleet Street, London» 


E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
Stalls. 





TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 





Published on the lst and 15th of each Month. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 





The American Puptisners’ Crrcvtar contains an alphabetical List of all Books published in America during the 
present year, and Lists of French, German, and English Books printed in Europe during the same period, with Cor- 
respondence, short Critical Notices upon Books, Literary Gossip, and detailed Advertisements of all the principal 


American Booksellers and Publishers. 


The Annual Subscription is 10s., Payable in Advance. 





LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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The Edinburgh Review, 


No. CCXLIII.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
ADVERTISRMENTS and BILLS cannot be received later than 
SATURDAY NEXT. 


London: LONGMAN & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fraser’s Magazine for January. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE HIGHWAY OF NATIONS, 
LATE LAURELS. A Tale. CHaps, XXV, and XXVI. 
CHRISTMAS EVERGREENS. By ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
STEPHEN ON CRIMINAL LAW. 
CRITICISM AND THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY COMMISSION, 
“BEYOND.” By FRED. H. WHYMPER. 
THE POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE STORY OF NALA AND DAMAYANTI. Translated from 
the Sanscrit Text by CHARLES BRUCE. 
JAPAN, 
“FAR AWAY.” By JoHN S. B. MONSELL. 
CONCERNING UGLY DUOKS: being some Thoughts on Mis- 
placed Men. By A. K. H. B. 
RECREATIONS OF A LONDON RECLUSE.—IIL. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 








, Price 6s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 21s., 
Post free, 


The Home and Foreign Review. 
No. VIL. (JANUARY, 1864.) 


CONTENTS: 
1. MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
2. MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL. 
3. THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN. 
. PARIS MUNICIPAL AND ECONOMICAL, 
. OLD SPANISH BALLADS. 
b CLASSICAL MYTHS IN RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY 


ow. 


7. CELTIC ETHNOLOGY. 

8. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES, 
9. MR. FROUDE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

10. THE MUNICH CONGRESS. 

11. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

12, CURRENT EVENTS. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 5s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 17s., 
Post free, 


The Journal of Sacred Literature 


AND BIBLICAL RECORD. Edited. by B. Harris COWPER, 
NEW SERIES, No. VIL. (JANUARY, 1864.) 
CONTENTS :— 

The Book of Daniel: as viewed by Hippolytus, Porphyry, and 
Others—UContributions to Modern Ecclesiastical History. No. 
Ill. A Few Days amongst the Slavonic Protestants of Central 
Europe—Oriental Sacred Traditions—The Old ‘Testament ‘Text 
and its Emendation—Renan’s Lifeof Jesus—A%thiopic Liturgies, 
Hymns, &c. (Translated by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A.)—The 
Tree of Life ee the German of Dr. Piper)—some of the more 
Modern Explanations of the Life of Jesus Christ—The Egyptian 
Dynasties of Manetho, Part Il. By Dr. Edward Hincks—Cor- 
respondence—N otices of Books, &c. 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 4s, Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 12s., 
Post free, 


The Natural History 
No, XIII. (JANUARY, 1864.) 


CONTENTS :— 


1. Davy’s Physiological Researches—2. The Mammals of the 
Australian Region—3. Peters’s Memoir on Solenodon—4. Haast 
on Recent Discoveries in New Zealand—5. Swinhoe on the 
Natural History of Formosa—é, Huxley’s Lectures on the Origin 
of Species—7. cently Published British Floras—s. Vegetable 
Hybridity —9, The Lignite Formation of Bovey Tracey—1v. 
Decaisne on the Variability of Species—11. Agardh’s Species 
Algarum—1l2, Hartig’s Contributions to Vegetable Physiology— 
13. Gulliver’s Observations on Raphides—14. Lestiboudois on 
Laticiferous Tissue—15, Schacht on the Primordial Utricle— 
16. Salter’s Essay on Monstrous Passion-Flowers—17. Cesati 
and De Notaris on Ascigerous Sphriacei—i8, On Cranial De- 
formities (by Dr. W. Turner)—i9. On Anomalies in Zoological 
and Botanical Geography, (by A. R. Waliace, Esq.)—20. On Re- 
placement of Species (by Dr. J. D. Hooker)—21. On the Develop- 
ment of the Cranium (by Professor H. Rathke)—22. Proceedings 
of the Scientific Societies of London—23. Miscellanea. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. . 


Review. 





Now Ready, price 4s.; 128. annually, or 13s, 4d. t free 
the Third Number of a ‘ 


The Anthropological 


CONTENTS: 
1. ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. sEaMARY'S FIGI ISLANDERS, By A, A, FRASER, Esq., 


Review. 


38. THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INF 
OF ANIMAL LIFE. By C. S. WAKE, | my at 


4, THE PROCEEDIN 
GIUAL SOCIETY OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 


5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 
7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. 
8, LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 
9. RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
10, SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 
ll, ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 
12, MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


London: Triinwser & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Double Number, price, with Supplement, 1s., 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. XLV. (JANUARY, Double Number): 


I, BEECHWOOD MANOR. 
CHAPTER XIX.—A Trip into Yorkshire. 
XX.—The Tug of War. ' 
6 XX1.—Waking Up after a Bright Dream. 
Il, LADIES AND THEIR MONEY. 
Ill. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Socicty. 
CHAPTER XI.—Marriages and Deaths. 
XII.—A Son’s Request. 
»  XIIL—Two Diplomatists, Male and Female, 
» IV.—Modern Love-Making. 
IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COMPANY. 
Stage VI. Illustrated by ADELAIDK CLAXTON. 

Vv. A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE TOILET. 
By EUGENE RIMMEL. Chapter I.—Introductory, 
Illustrated. 

VI. A GHOST STORY. (Poctry.) 

VII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. Longfellow’s “Tales of 

a Wayside Inn,” 
VIII. THE FASHIONS, 

IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate, and aColoured Pattern for a Fleur- 
de-Lis Banner Screen. 

A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
mental Needlework ; and Designs in Tatting, with first instruc- 
tions for working. Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out and 
Making Ball Dress Bodice, New Ceinture Parisienne, and Little 
Girl’s Evening Dress, Bodice and Skirt in one, 

The SUPPLEMENT contains— 

I, LA MODE 

II. OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 

ILI, CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Settling in Sun Yard, 
»  X§VIII.—Jack Gage’s Church. 

IV. THE BAL MASQUE, 

V. LITERATURE. 

VI. MusIc OF THE MONTH. 

VIL. TRETH. 

VIII. PROSERPINE; or, Striking a Match. 
vaganza. 

Illustrations of a number of Fashionable Winter Bonnets ; 
8 Crochet D’Oyleys; 6 New Dress Bodices and Robes de Cham- 
bres; Jacket Bodice trimmed with Chenille; uilted Bed 
Pocket; Blue Velvet Dinner Dress, and La Ceinture Impé¢ratrice 
(the most comfortable Stays now worn); Costumes for a Bal 
Masque (two-page illustration) ; Fashions for Boys and Young 
Gentlemen. Also a large Fashion Plate,and a Musical Mélange, 
consisting of Quadrilles, Round Dances, and Song. 


London: 8S, O. BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C, 


A Classica! Extra- 





Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


CONTENTS of No. XIII. (JANUARY). No. I, of the New 
Volume: 
I. RUNNYMEDE AND LINOOLN FAIR. A Story of the 
Great Charter. By J.G. EpGar, Author of ** Cressy 
and Poictiers,’’ ‘How I Won My Spurs,” &c. 

Chap. I.—A Squire and a Citizen. Chap. II.—The Icinglas. 
nap, IlI.—An Unbidden Guest. Chap. 1V.—Christmas. Chap. 
V.—The Tower of London. With full-page Illustration, 

If, THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: TUE HY-ENAS. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.U.S.. With full-page 
and other illustrations by T. W. Wood. 

Ill. ANTONY WAYMOUTH ; or, theGentlemen Adventurers, 
A Chronicleofthe Sea. By WILLIAM H.G. KINGSTON. 
Chapter I.—The meeting of the friends—How Queen 
Elizabeth first heard of King Philip’s treachery—The 
expedition to Cathay — The parting of the lovers. 
Illustrated. 

IV. KING LION. Chapter I.—I hear a roar—I shoot a buck 
—I meet a lion, whom I find to be a Freemason—We 
sup ea sleep in the same cave—We break- 
fast—He wishes to study my habits. Chapter IIl.—We 
aeons the day in a dry water-course—The lion makes 
strange marks on the sand—He undertakes to teach 
me his language—His moaning foreshadows a tempest 
—I sleep—He prowls—He saves my life. Illustrated. 

V. COLONEL BELL AND THE VICTORIA CROSS, By an 
ARMY CHAPLAIN. With full-page Lllustration, 

VI. THE BLOW-PIPE OR AIR-GUN OF THE MACOUSHIE 
INDIANS. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With full-page 
and other Illustrations. 

VIL. THE STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, By W. H. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. Chapter I.—The Gathering of the 
Storm. Illustrated. 

VIII. THE ART OF BUSH-RANGING. By Captain A. W. 
DRAYSON, R.A. 

IX, MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. By a NAVAL LIEUTENANT. 
With full-page Illustration, 

X. SKATING. By the Author of “The Cricket Field.” 

XI. THE FACE OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE MONTH OF 
JANUAKY, 1864, 

XII, PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoop, &c., &c. ITlustrated. 


A Number sent post free for seven stamps. 
London: 8S, O. BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Price 2d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Monthly Magazine. 
In which is included ‘“‘ The Boy’s Penny Magazine,” 


CONTENTS OF No, I. (JANUARY.) 
i, PAUL MASCARENHAS. A Tale of the Island of Sumatra, 
Chap. L—The Pursuit. Chap. 11.—The Escape. Chap. IIL.— 
Lost and Found. Chap. IV.—The Python. Chap. V.—AlI) Right. 
II. A CRICKETER’S MORAL (Poetry). 
Ill, TOWN BOYS, By ONE oF THEM. 
IV. OUR BRAVE DEFENDERS. 
Vv. A DAY ON THE ICE. By AN OLD SKATER. 
VI. THE YOUNG DRAGOON; or, the Every-day Life of a 
Soldier. By ONE WHO HAS SERVED. Chapters 1, IL. 
II., and IV, 
VII. STORIES OF THE KRAKEN, OR GIGANTIC POLYP. 
VIIL. THE STORY OF JACQUES AIMAR, of GRENOBLE. 
IX. THE ODD BOY ON THE BEGINNING OF A FROLIC, 
X. HOW TO DO IT. Telescopes and How to make Them, 
XI. BOY’S MARBLES, 
XII. BOOKS WORTH READING. 
XIII. THE SCULPTOR BOY (Poetry). 
XIV. OUR SPHYNX. 
XV. PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENTS, 
XVI. ANSWERS REQUIRED. 


*.* The JANUARY Number is charged ONE PENNY. 
No, Il. (February), and all the followi N 
charged WOPENCE. a oe 


London: 8S, O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE—BEETON’S 


“ CHRISTMAS 


ANNUAL” is reprinted. 
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** Good Words are worth much and cost little.”’ 
HERBERT. 





————000 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY PART, 


Now Ready. 


1, Of the SUDDEN SWEETENING of CERTAIN 
GRAPES. By A. K. H. B., Author of *‘ Recreations 
of a Country Parson.’’ 

2. The DUKE of BRUNSWICK’S DIAMONDS. By 
Ropert LEIGHTON, 

3. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Isaac Taytor, 
—1l. ‘*The Cornish Coast Sixty Years Ago.”’ With 
an Illustration by R. P. Leitch. 

4. MEADOWSIDE HOUSE. By the Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,.’’ With an Illustration by John 
Pettie. 

5. EVENINGS with WORKING PEOPLE in the 
BARONY CHURCH, BytheEprror. First Evening 
—‘* Not Saved.”’ 

6. A CHRISTMAS CAROL, g1863. By Dora Grurn- 
WELL. With an Illustration by G. J. Pinwell. 

7. OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 

**East Lyne.’’ Part I. With an Illustration by F. 

Walker. 

1.—Dr. Davenal. 
2.—Lady Oswald’s Letter. 
3.—Miss Bettina Davenal. 
4.—Retrospect. 
5.—Neale’s Curiosity. 

The BEWITCHED TOYS. By 

CHYLDE. 

9. The WEATHER, and WEATHER PROPHETS. By 

Sir Jonn F. W. Herscueu, Bart. 

10. ‘*O, the LARK is SINGING!” 
an Illustration by J. E. Millais. 

ll, The ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 
Forses. With a Portrait. 

12, PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN LIVING. By C. 
J. Vaveuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster.—1. ‘* Apathy 
in Spiritual Things.”’ 

13. The NOBLE MERCER. By Jean Ineutow. 

14. WINTER. By Avexanper Suirn. With an Illus- 
tration by R. T. Pritchett. 

15, On some RECENT SPECULATIONS touching the 
SCIENTIFIC APOTHEOSIS of MAN. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Eclipse of Faith.”’ 

16, A YEAR atthe SHORE. By Putrie Henry Gossz, 
— . “January.’’ With 3 Illustrations by the 
Author. 


Office: 32, LupGaTE Hix, London. 
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By R. B. R. With 


By Prrncreat 





firs. Wood's Pew Story, 
OSWALD CRAY, 


Is begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 


Sir Pohu Berschel’s 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Ie begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 





Br. €. J. Waughan’s 
CHRISTIAN LIVING, 


Is begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 





Br. Guthrie's 
OUT OF HARNESS 


Will shortly be commenced in GOOD WORDS. 





Dean Alford’s 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Will shortly be commenced in GOOD WORDS. 





isaac Caplor’s 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


Are begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 





Dr. Norman Macleod’s 


EVENINGS 
WITH WORKING PEOPLE 


Are begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 





PB. B. Gosse’s 
YEAR AT THE SHORE 


Ie degun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 


Office: 32, Lupcatre Hix, London. 
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NOTICE TO LITTLE MASTERS AND 
MISSES.—The entirely New Book of Delightful 
Stories, “‘THE FAMILY FAIRY TALES; or, a Faacor 
or SrTicKs FOR THE CHRISTMAS FirkE.”” Edited by CHoLMon- 
peLny, PENNELL, with some boratyal ] Sioyeres +! an, Lord 
» “ King ugger,” an er Great Folks, is now 
r ~ + price 4s. éd plain, 5s. 6d. coloured, at all Booksellers’ 
and ay Stations. 
London: Joun Campen Horren, Piccadilly. 


OSTAGE STAMPS, THEIR VALUES 


AND DEGREES OF RITY. Order the New 
**“STANDARD GUIDE to POSTAGE STAMP COLLECT- 
ING, by Messrs. BeLttars and Davie,” which gives this 
important information. Price Is. at all Booksellers’, Rail- 
ways, Stamp Depots; or for 1s. 2d. by post from the Pub- 

er. 
Joun CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly, London. 





ELECT YOUR BOOKS from our immense 
STOCK.—WILLIS and SOTHERAN beg to announce 
that Sher eve now on SALE the largest collection of BOOKS, 
com g all the best New Works of the Season, and Stan- 
Books by the most esteemed authors, selected from the 
principal publishers, and from the prices of which a large dis- 
count will be allowed, A Catalogue sent free. 


WILuLIs and SorHeran, 136, Strand, London. 


OUND BOOKS on SALE.—WILLIS and 


SOTHERAN mene pemtet exclusively the large book- 
binding establishment of Messrs. Hayday & Co. for their calf 
and morocco binding, and they have now ready for selection 
all the principal N BOOKS of the Season, as well as the 
best a wae, in plate ond Seaens ql mnaseone, and 
russia gs, at prices muc ow those usually charged 
for inferior workmanship. + . 


Wituls and SorHeran, 136, Strand, London. 


GECOND-HAND BOOKS, in great variety. 
A STOCK of upwards of 50,000 Volumes always on SALE, 
mostly in good li bindings. A CA ALOGUE, com- 
prising 1000 different Works (Ancient and Modern), published 
and forwarded every month, for three stamps. Books in a 
quantity purchased or taken in exchange. Libraries valu 
and catalogued in any part of the country. 


WI.u!s and SorHeray, 136, Strand, London. 














One-THIRD THE PUBLISHED Price, 


WEN JONES'S MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUMINATED VICTORIA PSALTER, 100 pages, 
every one enriched with ire initial letters and borders in 
gold and colours, each of a different design, bound in a rich 
and eppeoptiate carved bin in the antique style. The 
Adve rs, having Barchased the few unsubscri copies of 
this us work (published at £12. 12s.), offer them at the 
won low price of £4. 4s. 


WIt.is and Sorneran, 136, Strand, London, 


Pp ve 


NEW -ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 
TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUB 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid Welt 
bust in an encl cube of crystal), patented for Great 

, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this sin rly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, H Swan, may be had, post free, together 

th ing , 4 port “3 y Sady, lication ~ T. E, Golding, 
Secretary e Casket Portrait Com y, 40, Charin . 
Caries de Visite and Vignettes on the uauai terms, a« 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“Tue Britisn AssocraTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of pepers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. ‘By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rec prisms, the appear- 
ance of a ze ectly solid | e is given to a picture, and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1868. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet 
discovered—indeed, as far. se t » dy. 

this method, whith has ered by Mr. 
8 seust moet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
pore taken by the eesceegnne, the head and features of 
mmachle, with the piivaninns of Sie ent 2 buskin 

: e advan o e 

the countenance in the most life-like manner.” _— 


. From the Ivustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1863. 





spectrum, reflecting no pore Resting certatny containing the 


actual, palpable form of hu A amost startli 
novelty. z monnce explaining illusions which for. 


lately, had some phic foundation, man i 
in the p dress,’ were only ‘ cnaket or 


From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1863. 


“ The effect of the new ss is to exhibit the subj 
the with life-like verisimilitude and in sce 
relief. You take up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a dow, and there stands or sits before 
ted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a 


be. The 
nose, the moulding of elie, and all the gradations of con 


Teeod, wore Te not fen ike pedantic, ta coe 
ere it not for the ’ 
difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 


pom pt dress, and with teristic expression, was ~ 
sented your To In cua to portraits destined for 


From the London Review, August 29, 1868. 
“Suitable for or for mementos of those closer 


rt cussion, "hea 


$5 four ee in pelght. On looking into the casket, @ life, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 


A FULL REPORT 


OF THE 


OF THE MEETING 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


EDITED, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST 


OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 


By J. N. LOCKYER, Esq., F.R.AS., 
Will be found in Nos, 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 2s. 8d. 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 








THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, From Duke StRERT; 
CHURTON’S, From Houiiss STREET; 
HODGSON’S, rrom Great MARYLEBONE STREET; 
SAUNDERS anv OTLEY’S, rrom Conpuit Srreer. 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 


The chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE— 


to insure which svery New Worx of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, THE DAY IT ISSUES FROM THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
are added as THE DEMAND INCREASES, 


*,* The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the public taste 
in the selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regu- 
_— bes supply 3 no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 

exclu 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 
oF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 
including BVERY WORK OF INTEREST, accumulating since 
1786, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 





Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from TWO 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of the best works of 


the past season at atly reduced Prices. Catalogues 
and Terms on Application, 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, London. 





OTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.—Now 
Ready, No. 69 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATA- 
LOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS, 
2500 Classified Articles at very Moderate Prices, and worthy 
the notice of Collectors and blic Librarians. Gratis, on 
Application, or by Post, for Two Postage Labels. Also, a 
CATALOGUE of 4000 THEOLOGICAL PAMPHLETs for Six Postage 
Labels. J. R. Smrru, 36, Soho Square, London. 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


A CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
TION OF THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

R. D. Dickenson, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the 
convenience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have 
an interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of 
every description, without incurring liability beyond the 
capital actually embarked in each case ; and also, by an effec- 
tive organization and the association of capitalists, to econo- 
mize expenditure and obtain the largest possible dividends or 
profits on investments, together with facilities, hitherto un- 
attainable, for obtaining information, and forming a correct 
judgment as to the merits of investments. 

Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase of 
shares, stocks, and securities of every description on the most 
favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present 
heavy charge of the dealers or “turn of the market” on both 


sides is saved. 





Orrices.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C, 
BANKERS.—The Union Bank of England and France, 
Manacers.—Messrs, Salter and St. John. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREss. 


“The chief object will be to facilitate the formation of 
combinations of persons who may wish to enter into partner- 
ship under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and 
may aid the development of many useful enterprises.”— 
Times City Article, April 13, 1863. 

** Ts likely to attract the attention of the commercial com- 
munity.’’—Daily Telegraph City Article, April 15, 1863. 

** Facilities will exist to enable parties to arrive at a correct 
judgment as to the merits of investments.”—Standard City 
Article, April 13, 1863. 

“Tt is stated to have been well received, and to be ay | to 
include a considerable body of subscribers.”’—Morning Star 
City Article, April 15, 1863. 

** Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desirous 
investing their money in mercantile and other \ 
Morning Advertiser City Article, April 14, 1863. 

** Tt is formed under respectable and experienced auspices.” 
—Money Market Review City Article, April 11, 18638. 


Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation, on 
application. 


of 





MUDIES SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS THEY APPEAR, 


ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


PROSPECTUSES WILL BE FORWARDED POSTAGE FREER ON APPLICATION, 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIB, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Orry Orricz, 4, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
Brancu Estasiisuments—CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; any TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





BULL’S LIBRARY. 


FOR ONE GUINEA A YEAR: 


HE 8ST WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
THe ete SCIENCE, and RELIGION may be con- 
stantly had in succession, Two Volumes at a time in Town, 
or Three Volumes in the Country. Pro gratis. 
Butv’s Lrsrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. 


Now on Sate, ar GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





KINGLAKE’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 

SIR C. LYELL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
REMAINS OF MRS, TRENCH. By Draw Trencu. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROF. WILSON). 
REV. EDWARD IRVING'S LIFE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free. 


| Buu's Lisrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
30 





WOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINES pur- 
chased at 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
PARCELS of £5 value (at this rate) sent CARRIAGE 


FREE to jailwer Station in Euglena. 
BGOK SOULETIE and LARGE BUYERS supplied on 
more epvantegeous terms. 
MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the Ist of the M " 
_ ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the 
lished Price. 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 
E.uior Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


TO AUTHORS. 


HOw TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 
“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Speci- 
mens of b Lilustrations.””’ Demy 8vo., cloth, price 


Post free tage stamps. 
London : WiiuiaM Freeman, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 


war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary : 

characters, andl yenaune of benevolent intentions. an Pn 
diate answer to the ingeiry may be obtained. A Specimen 
oat af Types, and information for author, sent on applica- 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
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Sales by Auction. 


Tue Sevect LIBRARIES OF THE LATE WILLIAM NEWTON, 
Esq., Str CHARLES ALDIS, AND GENERAL BUDD. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 13 
(late 3), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.,on MON DAY, Lith 
January, 1864, and Four following Days, at One o’clock pre- 
cisely e SELECT LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM 
NEWTON Esq., of Elveden Hall, Thetford; THE 
LIBRARIES of the late Sir CHARLES ALDIS, and of 
the late GENERAL BUDD; the whole comprising Capital 
Standard English Works by the best Authors; Fine Galleries 
and other Books of Prints ; Rare and Curious Treatises ; Singu- 
lar Local and Historical Tracts, and Miscellanies ; Broadsidés 
and Pageants; Chap Books and Penny Delights; Amatory 
Poetry and other Facetis; together with Various Works in 
the Different Classes of English and Foreign Literature. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of four stamps. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 

T O. WEIGEL, LEIPZIG:—CatTaLoGcusE 
e pD’UNE COLLECTION PRECIEUSE DE LEtTrrREsS AUTO- 
GRAPHES dont la VENTE PUBLIQUE aura lieu a Leipzig le I. 


FevrikEr, 1864. Matson WeiceL. Catalogue gratis. 
Leipzig, 28 Dec., 1863. 





SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


PRANCOIS, RUE BONAPARTE, 26.— 
Paris: CATALOGUE DES LIVRES provenant de feu M. 
Marreca, Conservateur de la Bibliothéque Royale de Lis- 
bonne, dont la VENTE PUBLIQUE aura lieu le mercredi 20 Jan- 
vier et les 10 jours suivants. SALLE SILVESTRE. 

Paris, 29 Dec., 1863. 





PVucation. 
R. BEHR, rorMErtY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the Pustiic 
ScHOOLS, Nava. AND MILirary CoLLeces, and ComMPErTitiIvEe 
- —~-,oeailnaae For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 


} DUCATION IN GERMANY, Heidelberg, 
44 Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus 
may be had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street, 





it} DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.—The Misses 
iJ FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers 
every advantage of a superior education with the comforts of 
a home. The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is 
shortly going over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany 
the young ladies on their journey. For Prospectuses and re- 
ferences apply to Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street, 
W.; or to Misses Faller, Auage, Heidelberg. 





YARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesne, and 
directed by Mesdames VertTevuit and Lemarre, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tuts INstrruTion, situated in a most healthful neich- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour, It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bors pe Bovioene. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursned in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
families, whose children have been educated by Madame 

ERTEUIL. 


= . 

S?. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE.— 
A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 
limited number of French En for the Polytechnic School 
and the Ecole Centrale, RECEIVES alsoan equal number of 

OUNG ENGLISHMEN, giving them the advantage of 
learning French practically as well as nmatically, through 
constant and intimate intercourse with well-educated young 
Frenchmen, while continuing the preparatory studies for 
competitive examinations in their own country, under his 
direction, he being himself master of the principal modern 
and the ancient languages, and having the assistance of a 
first-rate French Mathematician who resides with him. For 
Pros pectuses, containing References to Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of both countries, Terms, and all further par- 
ticulars, apply to Professor Dr. B., 14, Rue St. Thomas, St. 
Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, France, 








PRIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches CLASSICS, 
For Tees anew _omrosrri0n &e. Pageance no object, 
; erms app “ LECTURER,” care of Messrs. 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. ; rica 


O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars apply to 
* Prorussor,” University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Vralt 








((LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 
Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 


and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, | 


from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the h 

to announce that she is propered | to give LESSONS oa as 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 15, St. Mark’s nt 
Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. F 


Music. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


. and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and T 

in a new Style and through a new Method, b enmnel obak 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lemons. Pupils 
SOSA MEARE Row Pi sh warts Coot 
Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, We? . 








LIMITED. : 
Price’s “ New Nicut Lieuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d 
ver box. 
: Parawax 8. 3, for lighting dinner-tables, These candles, 
ay ng perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are 
not dear. 
**Price’s CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP_GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 


save carpets and dresses. 
BeLMont, Vauxhall, London, S. 


pBice’s PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 





RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn their time. The quality of 
these Night Lights can now be relied on, 


- 
HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 
and Eighteenpence a box. These Candles are made to 
supply a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good 
chamber candle. They will found inferior only to 
“Price’s CANDLES, WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” which are sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three 


Shillings each. 


@ LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
J tobe impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 
** in every respect equal to Price’s.”” Most medical men pre- 
scribe “ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 
portance, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 
Glycerine in Ilb., 8 0z., 402., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’Price’s Patent.” 
BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


IGHT—LIGHT—LIGHT.—Candles, Oil, 


and Lamps.—The Merropo.itay Ligut_CompPpany’s 
EXTRAORDINARY SHILLING CanpLe. The Lily Paraffine, ls. 
per Ib.; 25 Ibs. packed free in Box, 25s. Their celebrated 
Grecian Candles, 7s. 6d. per dozen pounds. Crystal Oil for 
Moderator Lamps, 48.94. per gallon. Depot and Show Rooms 
447, Strand, opposite Charing Cross ilway. Llustrated 
price list, post free. 














PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

WHITECHAPEL Roan, Lonpon, E, 


Observe the Trade Mark— An Ark. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHIALKS, 


A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 


PENCILS. 
SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 


SoLp BY ALL STATIONERS AND ARTistTs’ COLOURMEN. 


\ R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


a mI “ . 
\' R. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 
REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFO- 
LIATION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, pro- 
ducing great Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with 
Mechanical Appliances ; with Remarks on some of the pre- 
vailing Errors in the Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, Is. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Bervers 
Srreet, OxrorD STREET (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents gene 
used. By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painful operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of metals 
and unsightly ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of 
this system, vide ** Lancet.’’ No connection with any one of 
the same name. 














OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—tThe greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and (o., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
—_ offer to the public this t marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price one quines half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Wares. This 
Starch is used in tHe Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MepAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
roved, will never make a rattli noise, or admit of 
raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. dows 2s. 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 
Letters addressed to Mr. CoarLeEs Cuvurcn, No. 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, ere we yay W.) 

New Barnet, by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in Enaiend, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 


start every hour. 
For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs, Weston, Grae- 


fenberg Villa, as above. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
; WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES AT DEANE’S. 
DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
d finial 


an , 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 788. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANPE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. - 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns, 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE's—Cornices and Pernice polen, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DBARB's~Tin ene Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and Culinary 





nsils, 
DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 
DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 


DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 


DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700. 





oo ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


** Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular,Stereoscope that I have seen 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.’’—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum, 





SMITH, BECK, anv BECK, 81, Cornuii, E,C, 





N ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 

CARY, 181, Stranp, Lonpon, are now sup lying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent 
Achromatic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4, 4s, 
to £6. Gs. 

Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for 
Tourists, &c., from 28s. 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and 
OPERA GLASSES, from 3t's. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, 
Meteorological Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the 
Admiralty ; Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; Royal Small 

s Factory, Enfield ; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ's 
Hospital; East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 


— — —— ee — 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S PRIZE MEDAL 


OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


with every recent improvement and addition, including 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Hemmer, Corder, Binder, Braider, 

mer, &c. This elegant Machine ranks highest in esti- 
mation on account of the elasticity, permanence, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when done, and also the 
range of its application to every description of household and 
manufacturing work. The work is the same on both sides of 
the fabric sewed, the seam is strong, firm, and durable, and 
will not rip nor ravel. It economizes thread, and is used for 
the thinnest Muslin and the thickest Cloth with equal success. 
It is compact, elegant, simple, and thorough in construction, 
and couminen great speed, ease of operation, and manage- 
ment, with quietness of movement. 


Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 
spectus gratis and post free. 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of 
FOOT’S PATENT UMBRELLA STANDS. 


Tilustrated pro- 





EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 
PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 

to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less le 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Centrat Deport, 14, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moprerator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. STatverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 








SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 
All Articles marked in plain fig . 

Ornamental Glass, and Foreign, suitable for 
presents. Mess, , and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxronp Srreer, W. 


BIRMINGHAM,—Manvracrory and Snow Rooms, BroaQ 
STREET. 
Established 1807, 
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Nearly Ready, 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
for 1864. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
Containing an account of the Government, Population, 


Revenue, Armies and Navies, Education, Religion,and many | 


other particulars of ail the Countries in the World. 
TO BE CONTINUED ANNUALLY. 


“The Statesman’s Year-Book” is intended to supply a 
want in lish Literature—a want noticed and commented 
m more fifteen years ago bythe late Sir Robert Peel. 
readers of newspapers, in other words, all educated men, 
must have frequently felt the need of a book of reference 
giving an account of Countries and States, in the same 
manner as @ good biographical dictionary would give a sketch 
of individuals. 

The Statesman’s Book contains a full account of all the 
States of pureee Asia, America, and Australasia, considered 
under their po tical, social, and commercial aspects. In the 
description of each individual state, the plan adopted has 
been to begin with the head—King, Emperor, President, as 
the case may be—and going through all the subordinate 
apoyo to give a complete account of the Government 

Accuracy in facts and figures has been aimegat throughout. 
None but ial Documents have been consu in all cases 
where they could be had; and only where these have failed, 
or eo Seanaey impertect, has recourse been had to other 
au eB. 





Vol. I., 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


From the Foundation of the Achaian League to the 
Disruption of the United States. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Vol, I.—General Introduction—History of the Greek 
Federations. 


Two Vols., demy 8vo., cloth, $2s., 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
SECOND, Emperor of the Romans. 


By T. L. KINGTON, M.A., 
Of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 


Two Vols., Svo., cloth, 36s., 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., 


Professor of History and lish Literature in University, 
Toronto, Author of “* Prehistoric Man.” 


Second Edition, revised and nearly rewritten, with numerous 
Tilustrations. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo., £1, 1s., 


MEMOIR, LETTERS, and REMAINS 
OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


from the French by the Translator of ‘“‘ Napoleon’s 
Correspondence with _— Joseph,” With numerous 
additions, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d., 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. 
Translated by E. C. OTTE. 


With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo., Two Vols., 
cloth, $2s., - 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
the Artist. 


With Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 
Author of “The Life of William Etty, R.A.” 


Illustrated fromBlake’s own works, in facsimile and in Photo- 
lithography. 


Three Vols., crown Svo., £1, 11s, 6d., 


VINCENZO ; or, Sunken Rocks. 


By JOHN RUFFINI. 
Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” “‘ Doctor Antonio,” &c. 


} In the Press, 


-HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 
BOYS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 


Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 





| 
} : 
| Price 2s., 


THE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE 
AS APPLIED TO HISTORY. 


| An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University 
of Cambridge. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of Eversley. 


Second and cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d., 


THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. A Set of Parish Sermons. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


Second Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE SLAVE POWER: 


ITS CHARACTER, CAREER, AND PROBABLE 
DESIGNS. 


Being an Attempt to Explain the Real Issues Involved in the 
American Contest. 


By J. E. CAIRNES, M.A., 


College, Galway. 


8vo., cloth, ts. 6d., 
LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By “HISTORICUS.” 
Reprinted from the Times, with considerable additions, 


Also 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 2s. 6d. 


Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo., 9s., 
BRITISH INDIA, its Races and its 
History down to 1857. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Barrister-at-Law, 


Crown 8yo., cloth, 8s. 6d., 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of 
the UN ITED STATES from IN- 
DEPENDENCE to SECESSION. 


By J. M. LUDLOW, 


Author of “ British India, its Races andits History,” ‘‘ The 
Policy of the Crown towards India,”’ &c, 


To which is added, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, 
Author of “'Tom’s Brown’s School Days.”’ 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d., 
A HISTORY of CHRISTIAN MIS- 
SIONS during the Middle Ages. 


By G. F. MACLEAD, M.A., 


Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, and Classical Master at 
King’s College School, London, 4 


Crown 8vo., 68, 6d., 
ROME IN 1860. 


By EDWARD DICEY, 
Author of “ Cavour, a Memoir.” 


New Edition, with Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY for 
THE YOUNG. 


With Descriptions of the Tombs and Monuments. 
By the Author of “ Sidney Grey,” &c. 


New Edition, in the Press, with Illustrations by T. B., 


THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 





Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen’s ; 





WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, M.A., 


Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 


—_—__— 


HYPATIA. Fourth Edition, crown 


8vo., 6s. 
ALTON LOCKE. New Edition, 
Fourth Edition, 


crown 8vo., 4s, 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! 


crown 8vo., 6s. 


TWO YEARS AGO. Third Edition, 


crown 8vo., 6s. 


YEAST. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo., 
5s. 
MISCELLANIE. Second Edition, 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 12s. 


Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By An Op Boy. 
Second Edition, Three Volumes, crown 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d., 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


JANET’S HOME. A Novel. 


WORKS BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Third Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


AUSTIN ELLIOT. Third Edition, 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 21s. 


RAVENSHOE. Second Edition, 


Three Volumes, crown Syo., £1. 11s, 6d. 


Crown Svo., cloth, 6s., 


MOOR COTTAGE. A Tale of Home 


Life. By the Author of “ Little Estella,” 
Crown Svyo., cloth, 6s., 


A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. 


By WEsTLAND Marston. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. A 


Novel, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


THE TWO CATHERINES; or, 


Which is the Heroine? A Novel. 
Second Edition, fcap. 8vo., 5s., 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By 


Tuomas WOOLNER. 
New and Cheaper Edition, gilt cloth, 4s. 6d., 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. With Vignette and Frontis- 
piece, engraved from the Author’s Designs. 


Two Vols., fcap. 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


By Coventry ParMore. 
Book I.—The BETROTHAL, 
Book II,—The ESPOUSALS. 
Book III.—FAITHFUL for EVER; with Tamerton 
Church Tower. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d., 


THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. By 


CoveENTRY PATMORE, 
Second Edition, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 


CLOUGH, some-time Fellow of Oriel Co , Oxford. 
printed and Selected from his unpublished Manuscripts. 


Re 
With a Memoir. By F. T. Patenave, 
In the Press, fcap. 8vo., 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN 


IRELAND. A Modern Poem on Irish Affairs. By 
passes ALLINGHAM, Authorof “ Day and Night Songs, 


Feap 8vo., cloth, 7s., 


BEHIND THE VEIL, AND OTHER 


POEMS, By the Hon. Ropgen Nott, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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"4 entaes ty Wiens Stzvens, of Surrey 
in the City , January 2, 1 


,» at his Office, No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, 


Dulwich Brixton, in the County of Surrey 
of Middlesex i and = nas 108. Boum, of 4, temas Grove, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, at the Office, 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 














